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, 'WIEDS LIT]iRATURE review; 

' ■ i Introduction ' ' ; 

. ■ •■■ ■ ■ . ' ' . ' / 

Close to a qu^^rfcei: century after the Brown decision iand more than a 

decade* after inltiatibn of desegregati^Sn* suits- all over the couiitry, 

; ' • •■ : \ ■ . ^ ' \ • ^ ; ^ . \' ; - 

desegregation of schools is now seen as a pirocess initiated primarily .by 

■, ' .' . ■/ V- ■ / ' ' • ' '\ ■ i ■ .' 

courts, federal or state agenCies. Clearly, decisions concerning deseg- 

; . ' ■ • , - ..<..!. 

Vefgation -are not made^ in a political ^ and social vacuum. Local and 

national conflicts and consensus help determine the particular direction 

Judicial, and governing bodies will take, wlien they decide that school 

systems will be desegregated. But as far as school personnel go, the 

desegregation process begins - in. a legal, cpnte^xt with some Judicial or 

governmental action. Once judicial or governmental action occurs, school 

districts respond with proposed desegregation plans. 

V ' . » ,y , 

The central office level of a school district is the first point to 

be impacted by a court or governmental decision. Central office person- 
nel "begin to plan ways of moving students and/or faculty from'' campus to ^ 
campus in order to establish or maintain quotas and goals which satisfy / 
I court requirements. This planning results in organizational strategies*' 
Throughout these planning stages and especially iat the time of imple- 

mentation, central office personnel must increase communication with the 

- * , , - ' ■ 

various parties affected by desegregation. 

A - ■ . ■ •• 

■(( • 

When school districts implement their organizational strategies, 
certain problems arise and needs :)are documented. Then, central office 
personnel choose or develop programmatic strategies to eliminate these 
needs or to address these problems For 'instance, programmatic strategi 



£or, teachers are, focused on staff developmeitt programs and currlcUltjin . 

i ■ I- / ■ ■ ■ f ■ . V ■ . . . , • ■ 

changes. In regard to students , these strategies are directed toward . 

curriculum changers in the areas of/basic skills and human relations. 

Additionally, there are Extracurricular programs developed to mee^ 

stuclent needs. , 

I The secolnd level of the d^^trlct to be Impacted by the court or 

governmental decision is at the school building or principal lev^l. 

Principals, like central of f iqe personner, are involved with organiza- 

tioii^l strategies designed to reorganize students and faculty. They are 

called upon to communicate their strategies and problems to parents of 

their students. Furthermore,, these building administrators are involved 

in programniatic strategies which are either adaptations of central office 

strategies or are initiated at the building level. Gtenerally, these 

'4 .'■('■ - ' * 

programmatic strategies can be grouped in the same categoties as those in 

the central of f ice, except that the area of instructional management' is 

added to address behavior needs. 

I The third level Impacted by desegregation orders is that of the . 

classroom teacher^. While the central office decisions (strategies) flow 

down to the principal level, the classroom teachers often act indepen- 

dently , so that there are both teacher- initiated^ and pr-dncipal-initi.ated 

■ ■ ■ . ■ If ' 

programs. Th^ teachers' reactions follow the general classifications of 

organization strategies, i.e. , instructional strategies. 

' Ofice desegregation plans haye been developed by the district,, they 

are submitted to the source of action for approval. When. the district 

^ receives approval of the desegregation plans, . district personnel (central 

office, principals, .and teachers) begin initiating the implementation of 

• •• ^ ' • ^ . ' . - " T ' '■ 

the approved plans. ^ 



* FoMowing implementation > aesesement activities are c6nducted 
internally and externally to determine the eucce^s of the desegregation 

plans* Asseastnent alsorgerves to identify and 'describe; the effeScts of, . 

» . ♦ - '.i . * ' - 

.desegregation on the coninunity, the students*; and the school staff, .^is \ 
is the last stej^^tl the WIEt)S model of ^ the desegri^gation process.^ ^ 

The judioiR/legal aqtion, .federal/sta^te/lotal action, and the^effects 
of desegregation have been well doc^imented in previous research efforts. \ 
«^ The reader is referred to Weinberg (1977). and the U. S.- pommission on 
Civil Rights (1969 and 1977) for a discussion of the legal history, and. 
to Weinberg (1977),. St^ John (1975>^, Pettlgrew. et al . (1973), Armor (1972), 
Coleman (1966) for di8cussJ.ons of ' desegregation 4£fects. However, ':\. 
liotle literdtAire exists in regard to successful strategies used by centpal 
of ficKj^^^rsonn^Jo^ principals, and classroom teachers 1;o ensure. tha(t the 
desegregation process will be effective. Furt^hermore^ what literature 
exists is primarily at the central office and, principal levels , since 
these levels are the most, apt to be writing jbout themselves. The voice 
of the classroom teacher is very faint. 

The WIEDS literature review has coij/ined Itself to the docamentation 
of the organization , and pr6grammaW?e strategiesi| at three levels: central 
* of f ice personnel,^ principals, and classroom teachers ..,„mEDS has not con- 
corned itself with the' effect of desegregation on tMm community, although 
this' is a very real and important aspect of desegregation; Se4 Figure 1 ^ 
for the WIEDS conceptual model of the desegregation process in education, 
which presentjs the above, narrative in outline form. v 

Th^ remainder of this document presents the findings of the WIEDS . / . 
literature review. Topics are sequeticed as fbllows: 

' ' ' ^ • Administrative/Governance Consideratloi)^ . 



* « • staff Development Considerations 

' • >..*'' • 

Teaching/Leariiing Considerations 

" ■ ■ * 

Appendix A contains a brief out J-ine of the procesjT that the project" fTtaff 

followed in regajrd tp completing the literature review. Appendix B con- 

• , ' ■ ' • . 

tains the bibliography of the literature covered during this phase of •th^ 
project'. . / ' ^ • 
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FIGtTRE 1 

WIEot MODEL OF THE DESEGREgJFiON PROCESS* 
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el is based on the .synthesis of f indingsresulting 
literature and on-aite interviews in IHase One 
i:o May 31, 1978). 



Admlnl8tratlve/Govemknce>CAn8lderatlon» ^\ ^ 
The U. S>. CommisBioo on Civil Rights $1977) conducted a national/ 

' ' ■' . ^ ' ^ - , 7 - . 

sutvey of . 1292 schoor superintendents, . representing A7%-^of .alX-'«cho61 ' 
d:J^8trict8 In the country having at least 5% minority enrollment and tota^ * 
student enrollmept tff 1500 oj^more. They diatipguished three types of 
•interventions as pressures for. school distri^cts tp initiate stepB toward 
desegregation. The first category, ''local^pressufe," refers to ^ctivi- 
ties by local ^j^hool officials, st^te boards of education, local civil 
rights groups,, or /qther , locally InitiAted activities urging desegregation. 
Ai)pro;Sim^^^ly 20% of the ^sdperintendents 'Surveyed reported that tljjelr 
districts* desegregation efforts' were responses io local pressures. 
Fourteen percent of the Superintendents reporteji that *their school dis- 
\;rict8' desegregation efforts had been prompted by HEW investigaftions 
(second^^^category) 'and -the resulting threap pf fund withdrawal^ . S.uper- 
intendents in 20% of the distriets surveyed; reported that desegregation 
was a Result ojt court orders (third category) brought abiout by suits 
initiated by local citii!«en groups J The^ remaining 46% of -the . districts 
Purveyed had either already desegregated ^before 1966 or had taken- no 
substantial steps to desegregate during the ten year period following 
the* Civili), Rights Act of 1964 which was the 'focus of ttiis. report. 



Given the social significance of this« problem and the implications 
it bears for the future of education, -an analysis of the dif ferent- types 
of strategieis utilized by school districts and connnunities can be useful 
as aftr' aide for school districts to^develop 'guidelines in t;heir desegre- 
gation efforts* ,Howev<^r, desegregation does not occur in a vacuum. Just 
as there exist different types of pressures to which school districts 
respond with desegregation efforts, the many strategies utiliz^ed by dis-r 



trlcts are also a result of many communit^and achbol^dlstrlat* variables. 
The appropria,tenes«' of ^ny gpfm strategy for a pAftlcul^r d^l8tj|plct will 
be detirmlned by the pb*i4rjfcal and organizational constraints existing 
within' a school district and t)he' community . With this in lAinA,* the> 
following review will presejit--^me of the more viable strategies which^ , 

have been employed to succerfMully desegregate public schools and suggest 

' \ \ ' " ^ ^ ■ - ' 

demographic characteristics yhich are related to success of th^ (atratfegie 

\ Success or failure of the desegregation process in ar school district 

is' dependent on three intervals of g^nts: 1) events occurring bei^ore 

pressure is recelA^ed, 2) events while negotiations, are occurring, aftd 

3) events after district and' cpmmunity acquiesce/to local, filiate, or » 

fedesal ptessures to desegregate. A number, of factors tend to determine 

what is done and" whatsis attempted during each of ^ these .it^terVals^ I.e.*, 

coninunlty Involvement, parental- support,; ikthool board compofiition, and 

coimiitment of superinteh^Jent and adipinistfa^ors . ^Total^articl^patioh 

of these g^roups in the planning phasfe inci;eases^ the changes fot^roopera- 

■ . ■ ■ ; ' • ■ » ' 

tion in the desegregation process. Research indicates that court man- 
dates are- received most favora'bly in aituations where some events'have > 
occurred beforehand to establish taore than ''superficial relationships 
among the. ethnic groups in aliy community (Grain, 1977; 'U. 4* Commis'sian 
. on Civil Rights, 1976) . Also, once a qourt; or<ier-has been received, the 
school board and school administration have the most influential effect, 
on community reaction -and coop^pratlon relative to' compliance with the 
law (Grain, 1968; U. S. Gommission on Givil Rights, 1976). Strategies • 
for compliancy with the law (racial balance," adoption of muVticultural 
curriculum materials, /human relations training, etc.) are dependent .on . 
these school/community relationships. / , 



V • • ^ ■ > . , 

\ ^Rftsistlrice to desegregatipn BO^iiy have a different tatlonale depending' 

upoQ the section of country. In the Souths cultural valu^ founded ' 

in discriminatory belief s •historically have had legjil Support and con- ^ 

fittfjiat^oh.- In the North, resistande to des€|g;regation may be founded in 

" ; ' . . " ' .■ ■> ' ' ■* i' *' ^. • . " j_ 

beliefs that because /the law h^ver required segregation, existing 

.■ * , ^ • ■ ■ V;: • - . 

s^paijation is not illegal. Believing that their segregation is legally 
acceptable, northern officials may be' quite rfliJ-uctant to. des.e|||||||gate" 
(Bullock 'an^ Rogers, 1975, pp. 65'6-657\.* > ' . . 

Once a school^ district and coimnunity receive pressures to desegre- • 
^ate, different district reactions may oip cur depending on -priol^Cltivi- 
ties and commitmen'ts. If the district has been actively attenipting to. .; 
desegregate prior to goyernmental. pt^sufe, the comradnity and the district 

^ ^ ^ . ) 

regard desegregation pressure as unfair. Oh' the otheiT.hand, if 
educational inequities have been acknowledged and commitments made to 
recj^ify. the^, some districts are less resistant to pressured anrf^iew them 
as adtiionishment3 to increase their efforts. If the 4i9trict has. not been 
actively involved in activities to desegregate before out-Bide pressure is^ 
applied, the reaction of 'd^istrict and tommunity ie usually hostile . 
and resentful. ' ■ ' ' ' ^ "> * i . ■■ ■ ^ 

Once. a decision is made to comply with the demands of desegregation 
pressures, the first district |ictions are usually IX to establish a , 
committee or committees (comprised of school and community personnel) , to 
outlihe' the most feasible method(s) for complying with the order, and 
2) to establish and arti6ulate a formal' district policy statement. ■ 
regarding ; the ; order and" desegregation (Grain, 19/7 and 1968; tJ. S. 
•Commission oft Civil Rights, i976) . ' Wst of ten, the district's statement 
is a reJlKction.of the school_ board's attitude toward pressure? to 



desegregate whioh in turn is representative of the community's attitude 
as a whole-. The establishment of school and/ar community coramiittees 
represents' an effort, by the school board and the district to acquire - 
input from groups to be most affected by desegregation activities and ^ 
tesponsible for ensuring the successful implWentation of any developed 
.plan. This Is an iraportsui^^rst step since several case studies have 
indicated that those districts which adopted a formal policy supporting 
desegregation^ and whose superintendents vocaj:ly supported federal pres- 
sures to desegi^gate were more successful ii^their desegregation efforts^ 
than those who did not (Grain, 1968). Furthermore, it appears that dis- 
tricts heeding the results of planning committees desegregated with 
greater ease and les^s community and staff rejftentment than districts 
which establish an arbitrary method of V desegregation (U. S. Commission 
on Civil Rights, 1976). The end result of this planning interval is 
the adoption of a desegregation plan for complying with fede^l and local 
demands. 

Th^ethnic' and class composition of school boards Is an important 
factor /that contributes to the success or failure of the desegregation 
process (Craln, 1968 and 1977) • Homogeneous school-boards seem to facil- 
itate desegregation while heterogeneous boards tend to inhibit the pro- 
cess. Apparently, heterogeneoualy composed boards are unable to reach 

- A ■ , . 4.' 

consensus on a consisj:ent basis. in addition, school boards composed of 
••civic elite" or •'founding father^^ types tend to desegregate inore easily 
than boards composed of a "i^olLtical elite/* It appears that the politi-r- 
cal elite are more vulnerable to the emotional whims of tlfeir constituency 
and tend \o polarize quickly on controversial issues. 



Organization Strategies 

Once the desegregation plan has l)een developed and adopted, the 
desegregation process moves Into the Interval of plan Implementation. 
The following organizational strategies haVe been Identified by Foster 
(1973)' as b^lng Xhe most widely adopted:- 

• Redrawing bf zone lines ^ ' ' . ' 

• Skip-zoning ; ' 

• Site selection and construction 

• Pairing and grouping of schools 

• Modified feeder plans . 

3 

• Optional zones 

• Open enrollment ^ 
Majority to minority transfers 

• Magnet schools 

• Special programs 

• Metro Coop (urban-sufeurban exchange) 

• Open housing 

Each of these otganizational strategies m^tkes different demands on the , 
community and the school dist^rict. Accordingly, each strategy has its 
own advantages and disadvantages. The similarities of these *ganiza- 
tional strategies deal directly wlth^the affective processes concerned 
with genuine acceptance and support for the desegregation plan and the 
broader humanitar ic;n Issues on which the court orders are basec^. The 
differences strategies exist mainly in the procedures to achl^e 

racial balance in the school district. 

In the following paragraphs, citations related to specif icNfltrategies 
wilf be identified by school district, ^he U, S.'^mmission on Civil 

10 f . ^ 



Rights conducted, via regional 1)ffice personnel, case studies of several 
different school districts around the U. S. and these districts repre- 
sent the 'sources for specif ic ^strategies identif ied, A complete citation 
for each case study is presented in Appendix B of this document, '^ 

To ease the reassignment of teachets and pujpils,, some districts 

* • . ' . 

allow teachers to transfet: with their' pupils to their new school^ in the 

.... . " ^ ' ■ • , *i ; * 

desegregation process (Kalamazoo, Mithigan) . Another strategy to ease 

teacher resentment over reassignment is to encourage voluntary partici- 
pation as much as possible (Williamsburg County, South Carolina). Some ^ 
districts developed and maintain an on-going coaununication process with 
teachers before, during, and after reassignments in the form of written 
communications (Erie, Pennsylvania). 

Strategies for staff integration and for preparing staff for inte- . 
grated classrooms include: ^ 

• Teacher human relations training (^'rie, pJnn;sylvania ; Racine,- 
Wisconsin; Nashville, Tennessee; Tulsa, Oklahoma; Wichita, Kansas; 
Ogden, Utah; Waterloo, Iowa; Santa Barbara, California; and 
Minneapolis, Minnesota.) . ^ 

• Providing forums for teachers (Williamsburg County, South Carolina) 

• Giving teachers university credi -^ for obtaining multi-cultural 



t.^ining ("Ogden, Utahj 
W^ Staff training In the development of multi-ethnic curriculum 

m£iterial9 (Waterloo, lowaj^ Kalamazoo, Michigan; and Santa ( 
^ Barbara, Callt-ornia) ^.-^^ ^ 

0 Increasing efforts to hire minoriti_es (Peoria, Illinois; BerBfeley, 

California) 

• Giving courses in multi-racial and multL-ethnic history and 



culture (NasW/llle^ Tennessee) ' 
. • Creating bl-raclarl g^mlnlstyatlve ^adA/^sorv teams In each school 
^ . (Principal and vice-^-prlnclpal of different raCies) '(Little Rock, 

Arkansas) • , ' 
•i rEstabllshlnj/ dialogue for teachers being transferred vlJ^CTaachers 
) previously ^ transf erifed (Tulsa, Oklahoma) j 

Communication Strategies ' ? \ \ « 

The Initial effort of a district^ following the adoption of a plan; 
Is to gain parental and community support and cooperation with the Imple- 
mentation of the fSla^i. A number of strategics have been designed and * 
employed to accomplish this goal. ^ 

t X* Using the medic^to convince, parents and the communljtfy of the 
r^cessity for desegregation and to demonstrate the values' of 
desegreg^ition (U. S. Commission on Civil Rights, 1976). 
Is best accomplished by favorable reporting of desegregation 
by the local news media, publication and distribution of pro- 
desegregation brochures by the school^diatig^ict and concerned ^ 
organizations (Wichita, Kemsas) and by businesses buying 

- 

advertising time in support of desegregation (Waterloo, Iowa). 
2. Making- direct contacts with representatives of the community. 
The following strategies were specified: 

• Using community liaison workers to serve as links between 
th& schools and the community ^Ofeden, Utah; Wichita, Kansas) 

• Encouraging business, rGlig.ious, and political leaders to 
appeal to their clientele and constituencies (Waterloo , 
Iowa; Kalamazoo, Michigan) 

A- 

•'Creating citizen advisory committees to assist in plan 



' It; 



f 



implementation (Wichitla, Kansas Ogden, Utah; Wat'erloo, 
Iowa; Peoria, Illinoi^; Kalamazoo j Michigan; and Santa 



I 

Barbara, California) | 



• Converting sehools (closed as result of de8egrega;tion) 
into community centers to minimize cdmriunity's feeling 
offX^ss, (Erie, Pennsylvania) r 

m Conducting public forums with parents and other communflty 
members, to explain the procedures of plan implementation 
(Qgden, Utah; Williamsburg County, South Carolina; Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan)^ * * * 
Easidg pa^rental cpncerns and en\:duraging parents to par- 
ticipate in the actual implementation of the desegregation 
plan (U. S.' Commission ort Civil Rights, 1976)- ; Several • 
methods for attaining this involvement are: 

• Using written communication to < explain reas"&4gnment of 
children (Erie, Pennsylvania) ^ ^ 

• Creating parental complaint centers to establish lines of 
coitaunication with parental groups and the school board < 
(Ogden^ Utah; Kalamazoo, Michigan; Erie, Pennsylvania) 

• Creating hotlind systems staffed by parent volunt^^ers to 
provide l|nformation rjj^rding plan and transportation 
procedures (Tempe, Arizona; Kalamazoo, Michigan) ^ 

• Providing human relatioW^raining to parents (IfeshvilLe, 
Tennessee) 

• Hiring parents as aicfes to work in the schools (Tempe, 
Arizona) . 

m Allowing parents tc^ride busJt as monitprs (when busing 
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17 



Is employed) (Tetnpe, Arizona) :^ . ' 

• Usin^ ^parent Volunteer;s to establish information centers ^ 
along>,b,us routes ^Kalamazoo, Michigan), - r 

• Using PTA groups to monitor and supervise the initial: ^ 
impleta^ntatioh' of new bus schedules arid playground activ- 
ities (S^nta Barbara, Californi^^ ^ " 

•JlJsirxg-^TA groups ^.coordinate bus "dry runsV tq' familiarize 
.parents with the busirig process (Santa Barbara, Calif ddiia) 

• Using PTA groups'^'to cddrdinate school open hoiiSe activities 
' prior- tp sfikool dp^ning (Santa Barbara, California); ♦ 



."Developing 'si^e^^walkijig -routes and hiring additional 



1 ^ 



guards :^(ViGhita> Kknsas) 



; Providing human relati'ons training for bus drj.v^rs (Nash- 
ville, , Tennessee) , . , . 
Other factors germane to succj^ssful plan .ijpplemerl tat ion are the s\j^)port 
and use of law enforcement agencies , and the establishment of open lines 
of communication amahg parent&,^> fechodls , and law enforcenjent agencies 
(U. S. Commission bn <:ivil Rights, 1976)1! • 
Programina tic Strategies , * ' - ^' 

Although the minimization of parental and community resentme|it 
toward desegregation is ctiti><^al to suiCj&issful plan iiupletnehtatio'n, 
reorgan^-zation of the school^ themselves is the major task facing 

administrators. Program strategies ^cJopted by school system^ meet 

.. , . ' ' ' ■ ^ 

the needs of a desegregated student body include: 

/ . V • . . . ; , 

; • Creijfting human relatione councils in each sch6o[l ('[^ulfia , \ 
Oklahoma) .VS:. : ' ' « y ; , \ 




• Incl^di-ng multi-cultural classpoom materials in the curriculum 

\ (TUisa, Oklahoma; . Og^err, 'Utah; Peoria, Illinois; Wichita, ' . 

• Kansas; Williamsburg, Ccninty, South Carolina; Minneapolis, 

^ y Minnesota) \ ^ ^ :^ * . . - 

' • Instituting, new teaching s y 0^:^518 focus edllb^^ achieve- 
jnent' (th^B minimizing cultural dif f erence3 in achievement levels) 
. (Williamsburg County, South Carolina; \Santia Barbara, California; 
Tulsa, Oklahoma) ^ . . ^ 

• Developing remedial programs (in basic skill areas) (Ogden, ; 

r- . Utah; Waterloo, Iowa; Kalamazoo , Michigan) 

, ^ ■ " ■ " \ f^' _ ■ . • ■ . . ■ 

" ' • De^velopi'^^^ a sVtE of priorities, at the district level, which 
' commit pjachera and schools to. incrje^sing student achj.evement 
' >^ aiid interfethnl,^ relations (Kalamazoo, Michigan.) , 

•/• instituting compensatory education programs (U.. S. Commission on 
, •Civil''„Rights, 1976) . \ V 

# Relocating Social educ^tibi> progr^tns to best $erve newly 

' acquirecr population of integrated schools (Wichita, Kansas) \ 
. V Creatin-g special ^acilitlsS^s and policidis to address diatiplin-^ 
aryproBlems (Wichita, Kansas) " J' 

Training of teachers and administrator^ is acpomplished by requiring 

^] ■ , ■ V • ' ' • ■ ^" ■ A 

enoouraging personnel to participate in 'workshops, inservic^ activi- 
. ' ■ ' . ^ ' \ ■ ' \^ ■ 
ties,, and university classes concerned with interethnic relations^ 

minority i^sufes in education, the value £\nd, use of multi-cultural. 

materials in the classroom, ai>d the hist(^ry and pi)\ocesses involved in 

' ■ ■ • ' * ' . ' . \ '■ ' " 

dasegregatidn. , \ , 

^ *" , ^ 

To facilitate rapport among parents, administrators and students of 
aewly desegregated schools, some districts initiated prbcedures for 
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parental corisul^ation with, principals and teachers (Eri6, Pennsylvania)-^ 

.'■ ' ' / , ■■ / . , ^ V 

conducted^'^'a' series of open house ^ctftvitles (Kalamazop, Michigan), and 
provided intensive training for counseling ^and othei\ support* perflotinel 
for communicating* with ntinortt^ populations (Wichita, Kansas) . • 

To enhan'd'e intergiroup relaticins among students and to increase the 



ease with' whicR studetft transfers were conducted, the follgwing stfate- 
gies were utilized:- '\ - ' 

, • A^si-gning special counj^eltng staff to each school (Tt^sa, 
OHlahoma; Wichita, Kansas) ' 

• Using student volunteer^ in. tHeodesegregatiorX' process (Wichita, 
Kans^) ' ^ - 

• Establishi^ig tacially-balanc'ed classroom ^assignments (Kalamazoo, 
Michigan) ^ ' 

I ^Increasing minority participation in extracurricular activities 

I " • '■ ..V • ' ' ' ^- 

^ ^ (kalam|zoo, Michigan) " , 

' ■ ■ ' * ' ' j ■ ' . ' \ " 

• Developing soci^^l activities for parents, students, and teachers 

" (Kalamazoo, Michigan) . . ^ 

• Recruiting minority students £ot accelerated. classes' (Kalamazoo, 
Michigan) ' ,^ 

• Informing students of desegregation via meetings and discussions 

" -^^""--^ ^ 

. / ^ ' 

with teachers, paretits, -and school officials (Williamsburg 

County, South Carolina; , Wichita, Kansas; Ogden,' Utah) 

• Providing human relations training for students (Wichita, Kansas 
Nashville, Tennessee) 

• Creating volunteer student tu^torial corps (Tulsa, Oklahoma) 
Relative t'o faculty , student and administrator conflicts, school 

districts frequently create some type of human relations te^m which 
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opepates^from the central o/fice (Wichita, Kansas and Santa Barbara, 
California). Also, a desegregation expert may be employed to monitor 
and £jS8i8t with organizational adjustments within. fhe district once the 
plan has been implemented (Saftta Barbara, Califor44.a and Waterloo, v , 
Iowa) . . 
Coriclxi sion * ' ^ . 

Several issues^ relating to^the process of desegregation in any 
school district iQay be highlighted. The initial concerns^ of . a community 
and school district in the desegregation process are politically 
motivated. Educational issues are considered only in the context of 
their feasibility or acceptability given a certain community attitude 
toward desegregation. Educational efficiency is sdmetimes sacrificed 
during the early stages of desegregation in oi^e^ to initiate the process 
itself r " Once the process has been initiated and resistance diminishes, 
educational issues assume a priority over political concerns. At this 
point, issues related to the education of different populations of 
children may be addressed in more constructive ways. The critical issue 
in deqjegregation becomes how to meet the educational needs of iadividual 
children In a multi-ethnic setting rather than finding the most effective 
and least disagreeable methpd of eliminating segregated ^Educational 
institutional. 

Staff Pevelopment Considerations 
" In regard to WIEDS Model of the Desegregation Process (see Figure 
1), ^taff development efforts can be inltiated'^either at the ^^d^velppm(ent 
step or the implementation step- Inservice or preservice ^workshops 
and training programs are the usual forms taken by staff development 
efforts. Freqi^ently, resource personnel from outside the school _aj2jgit em 




are called upon to- design or contribute to staffV development programs. 
Robinson and Pfeston (1976) indicated that inservice training institutes 
for school teachers have been used all over the United States as means 
for promoting desegregation, ^specially in the South. Such institutes 
are planned at least on tacit« acceptande of tjie contact^ hypothesis , i.e., 
contact fosters p-ositive attitude change'. 

The review of staff development literature .indicated three purposes 
or reasons for conducting staff 'development efforts: ^ 

1. To improve stlaff relations by. prov5(.ding equal status^ con- 
tact /(Robinson an 

2. To impr^sve 'organizational characteristics of a recmastituted 
school by training, staff in communication and problem- solving 

^ skills (Gentry and Watkii^, 1974). 

3. To improve instruction in interracial clas^^^bms (Chesler, 
1971); ' • 

Workshop , Design Model ' 

Based on results generated from a study by Mosley an4 Flaxman (1972), 
a general model for workshop design can be abstracted. This gene^ral / 
model consists of seven steps: 1) participant^, 2) goa^ls, 3) objedtives, 
4) -content, 5) program, 6) evaluation^ and 7) outcomes. * 

The first step din designing staff development workshbps is to * / 
identify rtie target f)opulation. The workshop goals are defined based 
on the needs aas^ssment 'of the participants . These goals are then 
ela^atated by specifying workshop objectives (King, 1977; Grand Valley 
State Colleg^, 1973). One specif ic workshop report conducted o^t Ohio 
University recommended that a needs assessment be conducted at three* 
levels:' contacta directly with teachers, contacts with instructional 
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leaders in the schp 
McWilliams^ 1976>.: 



ol district, and classroom observation (Mangieri and 
Mosley and' KLaxman have found thiit in planning a 



workshop, the most critical factor is the specjjjf ication of realistic 
objectives that ate /achievable within the time and circumstances decreed 
for the workshop. Workshop planners must ascertain what outcoines .are 

r 

desired, then base the workshops on those desired outcomes., ^ 

Afte^ defining the objectives to be attained at workshops, ,the 
content areas of each'^^ession are then identified. Moslej' and Flaxman ^ . 
have concluded that, in deciding what objectives and content areas are to 

•be addresse^d, car^ should be taken that they reflegt the needs of th^^ 

■ ■ ■ ■ ^ ^ ■ . ^ ' ' ' 

participants, not just be planned^^ in ^e minds of the organizers and 

■ ' • \ 

"benevolently imposed" on t?he participants, as was most often done. Also, 
there should be a clear and appropriate program design, in terms of time. 



plarticipatits,. and strategies, to Gjjj^ure attainment of the objecti-ves. 
Wh^t. should be Icept'iri mi\d here i^^^Jve flow, of the workshop development: 



the participants-are ident'if ied ,' then goals and objectives are defined, 
then the program (time., strategies, participants) i^ detelmined. Too 
^ of ten the mechanic^ of a workshoj^ are formed, then the objectives are 
fitted around them. . This Wiill lead to workshops that are not meaningful 
to the participants. 

The next step ^i'u the development of a general. mo4el,^f:pr workshop 
design is evaluation. A •f ull 'evaluation should include participant _ 
reactions, progress toward achieving objectives, .streligths ajid weaknesses 

, - . . ^ ' ' 

of workshop procedure and -^leslgn,, and evaluation of workshop staff. 

The final step in the design is outcomes; where a decision point- is 
located. If it is determined that the workshop has. been successful in 
achieving the goals that were stated in the beginuiug, then the planners 

^ <J . .. - 



reti^^n to the second step, Refining goals, and hav^ the option to start 
the process over w,ith new goals to address other i/^eds. If it is deter- 
mined that • thev<^oals have not been attained, then a feedback loop is 
^^plemented which\returT^ to the program stage for modification, revision^ 
e^c. The design model is schematically riepresented in Figure 2; 
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Teacher and Administrator Models , > ' 

— , . — . — — — ,^ 

'Tha components (minus "participants*') of the general model for woi^k- 
shopf design may^erve as headings for the more specific teacher and ^ 
administrator wo'rkshop models. These components (Goals, Ob j^ctiv^s\ Con- 
ten t^s^^i-'^^g i-^am, j||l'lvaluat|on> and Outcomes) are represented in S'igure 3 
(TeachAt: Workshop Model) and Figure 4 -/(Adml ; Is trator Workshop Model).' 
The goaAs of thc^'e types of ydrkahops are sired te.acher and administra-- 
tor chanfees. These changes are represot^ : .^d in the objective component: 
an /cogryi;t2ive .change and affective chaiip,e . , Content areas, for tljc teachev 
model, fall under the categories of racial-cultural curriculum innova- 
te Ion , upgrading of t*^aching j^k ills , raclal-cul'tural understanding, and 
Improved interpersoncil relatlotvshlps . Tn regard to the. administrator 
mo<l'el, categories of content are racialiji-cultural curriculum innovation, 
organ Lzution<fT^a tternn, comiuun Ity involvement, racial-cultural under- 
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standing, and Improved Interpersonal relationships. 

• ■ - • . // ■ . ' . 

Program Implementation (time, strategies, hnd participants) l8 

relative to the needs and discretion of the school dlstrlctr Workshops ^ 

may encompass anything from one-day meetings to monthly sessions to a 

* ' .■ . \ . ..' 

two-week iMitltute at a local college or university. Th^ time sequence ^ 

must be sufficient to carry out the goals of, the workshop (Mosley and 

Piaxman, ^72). Participation may range, from only teachers to teachers 

V • ■ 

with principals, vice-principals, counselors, supei^lntendents, school , 

..board members, students an^conmiunlty people. Relative te the strategies 
used, the most frequently used learning activities are lecture and small ^ 
group discussions. A review of the literature indicated a myriad of 
techniques was being used, e.g., speakers, small and lar^ge group dis- 
cussions, films, reading materials, field trips, encoiinter groups,^and 
.role-playing. ^ 

The last two steps in both models are •'evaluation and outcomes. In . 
those workshop reports expressing the use of evaluation techniques, 
behavioural outcomes may be divided into two categories, cognitive and 
affective, the same as the two categories in the objectives and^ content - 
^teps. Three methods of evaluation ai;e used to assess cognitive behavior: 
1) paper and pencil test, 2) interview, and J) direct observation^ In 
terms of affective behavior changes, the following evaluation techniques 
are recomitiendedf 1) attitude scales,, 2) observation with narrative 
report, J) demonstration teaching with group evaluation, and 4) video- 
taping of the workshop. The major problem, though, is ;th6 unavailability 
of a systematic plan of feedback and modification in^ the "real world" 
teaching or administrative situation. Unless the school supports and 
reinforces the workshop learning, sending individuals to workshops fpr a 

■ ' . ■' . ■ 23 : . 



period of time simply doep^ not bring abQut: the desired behavior change — 

the school as w^ll as the learner has to be willing to change* 
Workshop Topics V ' 

Chesler (1971) has ichmt if led several topic areas that need to be 
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addressed In workshop settings to further enhance a school district s ., 
desegregation efforts: ^ 

. • Teachers' knowledge of students through review 'of dlfj^erent 
cultural styles in students' families and the accumulation 
:of data regarding the current attitudes and values of ,stu- 
dents toward selfi school, peersffel teachers, racial issues, 
etc. 

-L. • Teachers' personal feelings through^ self-examination of each 

individual s values about racially potent matte^rs. 
f • Teaching practices by translating theoretical propositions, 
research findings, or new inWghts about oneself into beiiav- 
ioral implications relevant fosi;^ the classroom. ' ^ 

m Relationships with professional peers by providing opportunity 
to share creative ideas with fellow teachers. 

• Roles of principals and superintendents for facilitating and 
supporting teacher changes to improve classroom racial rela- 
tions. ^ " 

7 / 

• (^fnmunity ^relations by teachers knowing how youngsters can 
change, apart from related change in th^ir social surroundings. 

These topics can best be implemented by using the following training 
strategics: 

• The traditional strategy most frequently relied upon for 



increasii^g educators' skills involves new written material^ 

29 



used as reference guides* 

Piljns, photographist and recordings are used for retraining 
teachers and they shoiAd be accompanied by some kind of dls- 



cusslon or pr 



ra^ttce. 



The use of laboratory training methods, partlcu?.arly sensi- 
tivity training groups, ,1s another valuable method. (Common 
to all such groups Is the members' attempts to give and 
receive feedback^ with peers and to consider making changes 
In their own iriterpersonal styles through an analysis of 
what they feel and see occurring In their small groups,) 

Role playing and skill practice exercises are among those 

\. _ '» . ■ .'• . 

techniques used In more comprehensive efforts to help people 

r 4 

achieve change. 

Feedback survey results Involve collecting dat^ about the 
performance or processes of a client system and then feeding 
back those data with Interpretations Into the client system. 
(The assumption with this strategy ler, that pers'on^,*ho see 
their own performance data may J^ able to make changes In a 
direction more advantageous to the system.) 
Peer sharing or the opportunity for productive sharing of 
views and practices may encourage te£.cher change. 
A corollary to the encouragement of peer-sharing processes 
Is the formation of small groups or tieams that have some 
formal professional responsibility, :..e., diagnosing organi- 
zational problems, "^making decisions regarding school racial 
policies, planning parent-school meetings, etc. 
} Another useful training strategy is the use, of personal or 
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organizational systems of pro!»4^m-'8olvlng using, an ^mplrlcal-* 
rational approach it Identify classroom problems,' dla{;npse 
classroom prol^lems, develop a plan > take action, oblfaln 
feedback, and provide evaluation), 
Chesler Indicated that many o^f the educational change | strategies 

described have been trl^l^and reported without benefit of clear research 

on their actual effects, - 

Conclusions 

Inservlce and preservlce workshops provide a forum wherein partici- 
pants can learn new attitudes and behaviors, adapt new organizational 
structures, or elaborate neW curriculum and teaching methods. V/hen a, 
school system undergoes desegregation, most likely all of jthese changes 
will be found necessary. While a good deal of literature exists to 
describe Inservlce workshops that have taken place and prescribe models 
for the process, little follow-up,^ particularly over the long term, has 
been conducted. How ajre tjhe changes Incorporated Into schools when 
participants return to the *r classrooms and offices? ^Wlil^e participants 
and trainers tend to conscientiously evaluate the workshop experience 
Its elf. we know little about whether that experience Is biillt upon or 
negated by other sorts of problems that arise after participants^ leave 
the workshops. 

This conclusion from the literature review suggests that there are, 
as yet, no long t^rm and whollstlc descrlj>tlon8 of w^ere and how staff 
development activities fit Into the entire desegregation process. 

Teaching/Learning Considerations 

When desegregation Is Implemented within schools and students begin 
to attend classes, teachers confront a set of problems ..which may seem. 
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entirely liew and different. A heterogeneous group of students sit side 
by side awaiting tlieir chance for "equal educational opportunity." The 
particular makeup of the heterogeneous group varies from region to 
ifeglon, from neighborhood to neighborhood, and from classroom to class- 
room. More likely than not, there are more cultural and class differences 
represented by the students than indicated by their ethnic designations 
for desegregaition purposes. In a critique of oversimplified versions of *" 
"Cultural difference," Valentine (1971) points out th^t there, is no 
homogeneous "Negro culture." In one urban community, he identified some 
14 different Afro-American subgroups with mpre or less distinct cultures, 
a3 well as nine other non-Afro ethnic groups. 

Before teachers choose among instructional and organizational 
strategies, they first come to terms with their own understandings of 
group.^ differences. Chesler (1971) calls attention to the most important 
point distinguishing interracial teaching assignments from other teaching, 
assignments^ 

Since the cultural/ heritage and reality of mutual ignorance 
and distance — if not antagonism and fear — between the races 
probably are present in the minds and views of all Americans, 
the teacher must wrestle with his or her own preconceived 
views of people of another race (p. 614). ^ 

While many teacherig may .choose to ignore differences, claiming that 

equal .treatment means blinding oneself to color; culture, a^ class, 

the case for cultural pluralism in the schools has won acclaim as the^ 

only humane way a pluralistic society can educate its young. Deglonde 

and Flach (1972) have described one case in which reluctant teachers 

were won over to acceptance of cultural pluralism. 

When teachers have examined their own attitudes and behavior^ and 

checked to see if the type and quantity of their interactions with 
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. students » particularly disciplinary and reinforcement practices ar'e/ non- 

> if* V • ■ 

discriminatory, they they can begin to develop more formal concepts and 

strategies to teach in an ethnically .heterogeneouis class. ^ ^ 

Concepts . - 

' " — ' — — - 

Cultural Difference 

Social scientists have described cultural differences in th^ class- 
room in terms of different cognitive styles, different nonverbal ,(pommuni- 
cations, and different peer orientations, as well as the more oWious 
differences in language and history. Lesser et al . (1965) suggested that 
cultures depend differentially on the several learning modes through 
which human beings acquire and process Information: verbal-auditory, 
visual-spatial, and sensory-motor. Such a concept implies the heed for. 
a variety of instructional experiences* provided in a multi-ethnic class- 

. room. ^ 

* - . ■ , 

Cornelius Grove (1976) drew on the abundant theoretical literature 

\ 

on non-verbal communication t^ point out intercultural communicant ion r 
problems arising from desegregation. Since many non-verbal messages are 
both tulturally unique >and unconscious, misunderstandings can occur due 
to mistaken assignment/of meaning to gestures, looks, body stance, ^con- 
versational distances, and other non-linguistic communications. While 
neither teachers nor students can be expected to change their own non- 
• verbal behavior to any considerable degree, awareness'^ of the non-verbal 

level of interpersonal engagement can at least minimize^ misunderstandings. 

* ■ ' - '"•^ ■ ■ ■ ■ " . 

Ramirez and Castaneda (1974) suggested that dif ferment peer oriental 

tions distinguish'^ethnic groups.. Some groups expect peer group solidarity 
while others are motivated by individual competition. In such a class- 
room^ a teacher should consider a^variety of motivational strategies - to 
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tap the piredlsposltlon of his/her students. 

While these theoretical propositions indicate that teachers Should 
be sensitive to behaviors unique to particular cultural^groups, they 

also pose a dilerama. Reduction of cultural differences to a series of 

• • >^ 

stereotypes which ignore the variability within an ethnic group and 
underestimate the commonalities in all human behavior runs the risk ' 
of reproducing discriminatory , attitudes among teachers and students. 
Under stjftnding the concept of ethnic boundary cari, counter the tendency 
for cultural^ differences to beV^^ceived as simple, stereotypical 
contrasts Ibetween groups. 

! 

■ ■' • ^ » , 

Ethni^ Boundary \^ 

Frederick Barth (1969) stressed that inter-ethnic relations were 
determined less by the exchange and merging of the contents of two 
cultural systems than by the frequently distorted perceptions and 
attributions one g'^oup has of another. Symbols of group identity are 
both imposed by an out-group and expressed by the in-group. The symbols 
are negotiated and a boundary between the groups is created ^ind main- 
tained. The set of symbols wl^Lch constitute the boundary may hav-e very 
little to do with the actual behaviors of people in each group, but they 
function to distinguish "us from them." 

Gretchen Schafft (1977) used this concept to analyze an urtan school 

♦ 

where white children were in the minority and black children in the 
majority. She found a number of territorial expressipns of et^inic 
boundaries: preferred seating arrangementfs, exclusive hallway turfs, 
and dif^er'^tial control^\)ver areas .of the school grounds. Schg^^t 
suggested tli4t both white and black children experience stigmas associated 
with their color and act out ways vis-a-vis the other group to avoid or 
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overcome their sphse o£ insecurity.. When the symbols of group identity 
ind the social defense methanisms qf boundary drawing become too rigid, 
they restrict the social experience of children^ p^reventing the expres- 
sion of individual variety, and recreating segrejgation within the sohool. 
On the other hand, they will probably continue to function within schools 
as necessary individual adaptations as lor^g as the larger societyi: .offers 
upward mobility to white children, while taaking it difficult for- black 
children to reap the benefi^ts of education in tertas of .subsequent economic 
and social rewards'. 

Schaf^ft .suggested that there were several ways a teacher could deal 

\ • . . • ■ , '■ • 

with ethnic boundaries in a multi-etlinic school, ChildretT can be kept 
moving in classrooms and can be 'igtouped and regrouped many times during 
the day. Such a strategy overcomes some of the territorial l^oundary 
marking between ethnic groups. To counter stereotyping, time can be 
devt^ted to |^ublicly^ exploring the opinions. Ideas, and feelings each 
child has vls-a-vis children of other ethnic groups. 

The key, however, to overcoming those aspects of ethnic boundar^ies 
which differentiate groups in terms of inferior and supeirior traits 



to promote equal status contact. 

Equal Status C ontact - , 

' At the baals of the political and social movement p£ desegregation 
is a quest for equality amo^g racial groups In this country. The same 
year that the Supreme Court decision abolished segregated schools, Gordon 
Allport published his classic analysis The Nature of Prejudice (1954) 
Much of 'the desegregation literature is founded on his .concept of J equal 
status contact, ^ review of this literature, see Carithers ^1970) . 

Both cultural difference and ethnic boundary are concepts* attempting . to - 
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or|^lze and understand ethnic relatlonj^as they appear , to be empirically^ 
Allport's concept la more of a measuring stick to determine how close 
particular schools have come to the Idea^ o/ equal opjjortunlt^ for all 

and elimination of iJrejudice towards all. He suggested that the ellmlna- 

> • •. • ■ . * , > ■ . 

tlon off ' prejudice required prolonged coiajtfj.ct between racial grouife, updar 

.. ■ \ , '/^Vrf 

non-competitive conditioris. and .with the stratus positions of each group 

being roughly equivalent. Many of the iflptructional strategies on the 
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'following pages are attempts to meet this requirement. Individualization 
of student ,,wor^ implies that ^ilb single achievement is the measuyre of 
^others* Cooperative grouping cuts across the status lines created by 
ability grouping. Multicultural curriculum attempts to recognize the 
importance of .all cultural traditiona, rather than teach a skewed 
historical record which affirms the status of one. group in the develop- 
ment of the nation and the'^ world. Iftman relations activities, provide ^ 
forum for all students to participate equally. 

J, . Strategies 

- *. • . V..- ^. 

• * ' • ■ • ^ ■' / ■ ■ ■ ' • I ^ 

A number of teacher guides, and manuals a r^gi available which suggest 
strategies for implementing a successful education program, bo^h 
terms of .achievement and In terms of healthy-social relations. General ; 
guides for integrating schools include Bash (1923) and Ragos^ta and Fore- 
hand (1^76). More specific guides to develop multiethnic curriculum and 
human relations activitie» include the works of Cortes (1976), Banks 
(19^), and Nachbar (1974). A few empirical studies arii available which 
evaluate specific strategies (Bagley and Verma, 1972; Abrahamson, 1975; 
DeVries and Edwards, 1972; Patchen. et al . , 1977; Blaney, 1974; and 
Hawley, 1976). ' / 




Organisa^lijC^^ into several categories, depending 

on the goal desired. Innovative strat^^ps to Improve the quality of 
education for all students Include team teaching and individualized 
instruction. Team teaching draws on the expertise of several teachers^ 
who can specialize in different areas of the curriculum.^ It aldo,.allows 
•Students' to experience teachers of diffe^rent ethnic backgrounds them- 
selves. A number of case studies (U. S. Coinmission on Civil Rights, 
1976) also mentioned individualization/ although : this method has 
little evaluative scrutiny since ^Itp Inceptibri. By Individualizing, 
teachers dlmjlniah compefci't ion among students. Curriculum, teaching 
methoci, student tasks, pacings and student evaluation are tailored to ' 
the heeds of the individual stoident. Indj^idualization also meets the' ... 
needs of schools trying to serve the heterogeneous abilities, learning 
styles, and motivations of a desegiregated student body without resegre- 
gating students ±ntd tracks or ability groups. 

- ■ ^ " . ^ ^ ■^ ■ ^ .r^<. . 

To achieve the goal of equal status interaction and improved racial 

■ ■ - ■ . - , ■ . . ' ' . . ' . 

fittitudea among students, the key strategy is to promot^e cooperative 

relations rather than competitive rei^ations among individual students; 

In Baltimore, Maryland, DeVries and Edwards (1972) described the < 

' ' ■ • . \ 

f festructuring of seventh grade math classea^by means of, interracial teams 

h'r'"^ , ' ■ ' ■ ' ' ■ 

an^^iristruptional games. They il^r'^^Wer that biracial , task groups, 

promoted signif icantly greater cfoss-race helping and -friendship. This ; 
finding was .confl^rmed by Patchen; et: al . (1977).. In tri-^,<?thnic class- 
rooms in Austin, Texas, Blaney C1S74) studie<l cooperative learning ,t ' • 
approaches, how to "build" groups, and methods of transmitting informa- . 
tion^ through groups so that .e^ch student cow Id teach a unique piece of 



knovladga to hla'pfers. Shfiwi^oiHid that peet-llklng lncre«(ae(i In coop* 
•ratlvely structured classrooms when compat'ed to traditional cfd^npetltive 
classrooms t particule^rly among blacks and Anglos*; Moreover » in the 
experimental classrooms, -self-cbricfept jiprbved, at schooling 
Imptov^di find achievement levels were commensurate with illiode of students 
in control classrooms. Blaney did not, Kowever, feel her data warranted 
saying that relations amOng all three ethnic groups radically improved. 
She believed such a process wo^ld take longer than the time available 
in her study " ' ^ • 

Willis Hawle'y (1976) collected data on students self-assessments 
to investigate what determines students*- commitments to academic 
achievement. He f oun^ that the most important predictor of student 
classrbom effort was the level of student interraction, thus supTporting 
Blanch's contention that .cooperative group, organization of classrooms Is 

certainly not det^mental to student achievement. Instead, opportunity r 

. ■ . . \ ^ ' ■> - - ■ 

for students to work together on common tasks increases sfudenf achieve- 

ment ma in ly^^* through the mechanism ^of pefer priessure. 

Inatructional Strategies^ Multi-Etbnic Curriculum 

Among the best^Qurriculum. guidfes to ethnic studies is James Banks' 

" teft entitled Teaching Strategies for Ethnic Studies . He points but that 
unless teachers, curriculum developers, an^administrators conceiv^e 
ethnic studies In a broad way, then the go^bf i^ucating students f?^^ 

^ "e|:hnic llt:eracy"^y not be achieved, Cortes (1976) points out the 
basic concepts and goals of ethnic studies with suggested^ teaching units 
'and student'^ctivities. ^is most valuab:^ie contribution is a list of 
do's atld don't's for ethnic stiidJ^s: ^ 
.1. Don't teach about an Individuial as belonging to one grpup'^; 



do teach about an Individual aa be longlviig to many groups. 

-■ ■ ^ * - ' ' ■ ^ 

2. j^Don't permit ethnic studies to become a. proceaa f or ,>ulLllnff^ 
,/ ^r reinforcing group stereotypes; do use f thnic .8tu^lciBi!i|tl|- a 

process for developing In students an understanding of both 
<^ jthe general unifying threads of ethnic groups and the dytiam- 
^ ; |tc diversity of group cultures arid expericiices. 

3. liobtt^ t mak^thnic studies a sop protesting groups; v d^^ 
I teach ethnic ^jitudies. because it is intellej;tually valid- 
and 8pciali:^>.rie^ 

1 • ' ^ ' " ^ ■■' ■ 

4. 'Don' tf makiEl; ethnic studiea solely the study of a ^roup by 

studer^ta of that ^roup; do jnake ethnic studies the study 
of aXi groups by aM atudents. * 

.^,:'^:.. 'J\5^^B.'- Don't teach about -ethnic groups as a multl-ethnlc group- 
by-group patade; do teach about ethnic groups as part of 
:: ' ' a continuous multi-ethnic process^ • 

6. Don* t leave the teaching about ethnifc groups to the ipttter " 
person; ^o it yourself. (pp. 13-16) ' ■^---''y^. , - 

■ ^ / ■ . \- • <-':^---^h 

These suggestions avoid "ghettoizatlon" of ethnic stu^^ies grim^^ 
rest of the cutrlculuti» ari^^^^^ criteri^ f or selecting matertij 

Some schools and teadhe^^ to of f er 8pe<^ific courses, twiitf^^^ 

or lessons on ethnicity for w^ti^^^^^^ are availabl^^ji^^^m 

abundanbe. Others may decide to integrate th^ standard subject Weasfbjr 



reviewing general texts for their multi-ethnic perspective ^ifaj^v i^^ 



accordingly* Itiflriie social studies, ^ literature, and history are "natUtal" 
areas in which to include multi-ethnic perspectives, all subject ar^^i^s 
can be ethnically integrated with imagination. ' , ' ■ ' 

Whlie Cortes and Banks pto!^i4^^^^m^^ multi-etknic programs, several 
empiriCAvL studies havi^ descrl4>ed and evaluated specific programs in tetiais 
of 8i>Wcific goals. One study conducted by Verma and Bagley (1972) 
tested the effectiveness of a race relation§^odule oh changing high 
school' Students' racial attitudes and pointed to small but significant 
positive chahgea among thpse receiving the class . Abr^ham^on (1975)' 



describeci a program in human relations in* two Louisville, Kentucky, 
high schools; one all black and the other all white. Students from both 
schools met bi-weekly under the auspices of an urban sociology class^ 
The class covered topics ranging from "Self -Concept'* and **Group Tasks'* 
to "Poverty," "Racism," and "Blues." Personal involvement and ter- 
action were emphasized by group sensitivity sessions, field trips, and 
multi-media presentations. Abrahamson's findings on racial attitude 
changes, however, were inconclusive. 
Conclusions ^ 

The paucity of research literature specifying strategies for teachers 
.to employ in desegregated classroom^ is not surprising. Teachers neces- 
sarily have to synthesize educational ideals, concepts of learning and 
group dynamics, curricular objectives and materials, pedagogical methods, 
and personal style into a professional unity which they present to 
students. At the same time, they must sensitively assess their unique 
array of st^Sdents in terms of different cultures, classes, and person- 
alities, ui^ul adapt their own activities accordingly. Curricular and 
organizational strategies must be general enough to be adapted to unique 
classroom groupings, .. ^ 

The considerations on multiethnic curriculum, humnn relations 
activities, and (.ooperative learning in this section are general orien- 
tations teachers ean explore the dimensions of a heterogeneous classroom 
and develop new ways to imaginatively solve problems arising from deseg- 
regation In the classroom. But a comprehensive descriptlx^n of this 
process In a number of classrooms and a number of schools has yet to be 
accomplished. 



The WIEDS staff read and annotated over 500 books, articles, and 

r - 

papers in compiling the base of information from which this review was 
taken. To undertake this comprehensive search, several computerized 
data bdses were utilized: Educational Resources Information Center 
(ERIC) , Psychological Abstracts, ^nd Sociological Abstracts. Relevant 
titles were selected from the results of these searches. In addition, a 
number of prominerit journals in the fields of education and desegregation 
were covered. Among the more useful were the Harvard Educational Review , 

The Journal of Negro Education , Integrated Education , Phi Delta Kappan , 

I 

Sociology of Education , and School Review . 

In addition, this review found a Wealth of information in staff 
reports of the United States Commission on Civil Rights.' Without these 
case studies, identification of specific strategies of ' desegregation 
would be very difficult. The case studies were systematically analyzed 
in order to identify strategies actually employed in school districts 
all over the country. A more indepth analysis of these case studies is 
proposed in Phase II (June 1978 to November, 1979) of Project WIEDS. 
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Data trpm Central fiff ice Interviews 



Introduction 

Based on the in1tial[\agreement with the National Institute of Educa- 
. tion'^CNIE) to research suc(^iessful strategies used by selected' school^ 
-districts in Texas toward desegregating their schbols, central office 
interview data are presenteil^in the following outline/format: 
Introduction and Demography of Austin 
I. Historically (stage I) 
v ^ A. Court deliberations and decisions ' 

B. Creation of new central office positions 

C. Creation of new programs 

D. Administrative/governance cons ider^it ions * v 

E. Staff development 
II.. Currently (Stage II) 

A. Current court situation 

B. Status' of current central offices, programs, and related evalu- 
ation 

III. Future Implications (Stage HI) 

A. Suggested alternatives from interviews 
■ B. Predicted possible court oufcomes 

The Information is presented in' narrative form, following the out- 
line a^ much as possible. In addition, a tabulalion in the form of 
frequency counts of common responses in the interviews^ along with demo- 
graphic data on the interviewees, is presented in summary charts at 
end of the narrative (pp. 52"-56)- The interviews represent an explora- 

/ . ^ ... .. .'. , . : . . ■ 
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tory effort and much' variabil i ty and inconsistency aniong irvterviewer- , 
styles, focus of quest4onfng, and points raisqd by interviewees have 
resulted. ; The frequency counts are therefore not intended to substantiate 
the validity of the trends as significant or the strategies as success- 
ful,, but merely to give some indication of commonalities,, where they 
occurred, in the data. A strategy mentioned by five interviewees 
(aHhough perhaps not addressed by nine others) ts; not necessarily "more 
successful'* than a strategy mentioned by one interviewee. The chart of 
frequency .counts itemizes all trends mentioned by at least two inter- 
viewees; points raised by one interviewee or Other sources are so indi- 
cated in the narrative.. 

Persons Interviewed ; .^^ 

^ The central' office interviews werie conducted with fourteen (14) 
individuals: . two Anglo females, one Black female, one Spanish surname. 
female^>vseven Anglo males, and three Black males. These individuals, 
among others, were ddentif ied by the Review .Committee as having been 
active in Austin's initial desegregation efforts. They all occupied 
positions in the central office administration building of AISD, except 
for one who occupies a district administrator position at orie of the 
sjill^Qols and wa^ referred for interviewing because of this person's 
experiences/viewpoint:s on the Mexican-American perspective on desegrega- 
tion in Austin. The current positions of the other interviewees included: 
one Assistant Superintendent, five Directors, one Assistant Director, and 
six^^Coordinators. Other demographic data on these individua-l s are, 1 i sted 
in the summary chart (see^. 52). To protect the confidentiality of the 
persons involved, interviewees were coded as A through N^, rather/ than 

being identified by name or position. These individuals were selected to 

9 ' ' 
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be Interviewed based on reccxrimehdatidns from the Review Coninlttee, the 
district's^ ^Desegregate 0 some tSf the , interviewees them- 

selves. Additional centra] office personnel, active in desegregation 
efforts, were recommended for interviewing to' wiEDS staff as our involve- 
ment into the, project progressed; however, time and funding limitations 
did not. permit jurther interviews during Phase One of , the project-. 

Interviews at vtl^e central office level were^Vonducted by four members 
Of the WIEDS Staff : an Anglo female (AF#1), age 3.6, conducted three . . 
interviews; a second Anglo female (AF#2),^age 29» tonducted four inter- ' 
views; an Anglo male (AM), age 33, conducted five interviews; ancj a BJack ' 
male (BM), age 44, conducted pio interviews. See. surnmary* chart (p, 52) 
for 'information as «|:o interviewer/interviewee pairings. An attempt was 
ma^le to assign the BM intervievyer to some Black interviewees, although this 
practice was not strictly adhered to as availability of staff members for 
interviewing varied, in gener,al^ interviewer assignment to interviewee 

^.wa's \arr^nged at rapdoni by the WIEDS secretary. 

Additional information, historical facts, and other reported deseg- 
regation strategics*, although not netessarily mentioned irt the interviews, 
were gleaned 'from' various sources: the 1976-77 AISD Discipl ine l^eport , 
handbooks from ya^rious central offices , and. the district's Desegregation 

. Specialist and another indivi(Jual active in Austin's desegregation. 
Demography of Austin, Texas , - 

Austin is primarily a tri cultural . ci ty (|f approximately 330,000 
residents. The prodauinant visible cultures we White Anglo-Saxon, 
Mexican-Weri can. Black, and some Orientals, particularly within The 
University of Texas. Supported by light, often highly technical and 



generally npn-polluting Industry, the city possesses a disproportionately 
'high number of professional and skilled workers due to Its status as a 
governmental and educational center. The two principal minority groups, 
Mexican-Americans and Blacks,- corjprlse approximately 30% of the popula- 
tion of the city. Their share of the minority population of Austin Is 
1h many respects a socio-economic microcosm of the situation In Texas. 

The city Is bisected by an interregional hlghws^y with the bulk of 
minority residency east of the highway. Despite significant amounts of 
residential Integration In Northeast and South Austin, a large portion of 
the majority and minority population lives in distinct separation. 
Minorities in Austin are affected in the same manner as in other compara- 
ble urban areas; relatively high unemployment, under-education, a lower 
average income among the employed, a significantly higher educationial 
drop-out rate, and higher crime rate. ' 

The Austin Independent School District is larger in geographi^t area 
than the City of AustiPf and^. currently encompasses 230+ square miles. 
The district currently operates 63 elementary and 22 secondary c|(mpuses. 
As of October 1977, the ethnic composition of the* district's 58,415 
students was 59% Anglo, 24% Mexican-American , and 17% Black. 
I. Historical Surmary of Desegregation in>AISD (Stage I) 

Prior to 1955, AISD operated a "dual school system;" Black children 
were required t)y law to attend all-Black schools and not permitted in 
all-Anglo schools. These all-Black schools had, for the most part, all- 
Black faculty and administration as well. At this time, there were also 
all -Mexican-American schools, staffed predominantly with Anglo and a few 
Mexican-American teachers, and Anglo administrations. In these schools, 
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Spanish was not permitted to be spoken, and "Mexican Sch|()ols" (rudimentary 
precursors to bilingual education) were built, to aid Melxl can-American 
children' who had difficulty with English. However, Mexican- American 
children were not restricted by law to attending any of these schools; 
they were not considered a racially separate group from Anglo children, 
and* many Mexican -American children did. In fact, attend all-Anglo schools. 

Following the Supreme Court's Brown decision In |l 954, Austin did 
make some voluntary attempts to dismantle Its dual school system. 
During the years 1955-1963, beginning with grades 10h2 and systemat- 
ically extending the plan to Include grades 1-9, alT Black students were 
given a limited "freedom of choice" to attend an all! -Black school or an 
adjacent^ Anglo school (usually. In actuality, a Mexican-American school) 
In their neighborhood. Conjointly, students from jkny other high school 
could choose to attend Anderson High. The 1964 Ctvil Rights Act, which 
declared unlawful any discrimination on the basis/of race, color, or 
creed, along with the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (1965) 
created regulations to the effect that no federal funds could be expended 
without Integration in mind. In 1967, the "freeldom of choice" option was 
expanded to allow, all high school students livii'ig in the all-Black 
Anderson High School area to attend any other high school in the district. 
At this time, the Civil Rights movement was inJfull swing nationally, and 
many Black parents were Interested in exerting' what they felt to be their 
right to integrate their children into the Andlo schools. In fact, the 
^ear before court-ordered desegregation (1970'), 57.6% of the Black junior 
high school enrollment and, 56.6% of the Black high school enrollment Was 
located in formerly all -Anglo school buildinbs (meaning Mexican-American 
Anglos in most cases). / 



The Department of Health, Education and Welfare (HEW) survey team ' 
(1968) found AISD to be in non-compliance with the Gfvil Rights Act for 
"failure to eliminate all remaining vestiges of the dual school system," 
(i.e.., the still predominantly Black St. John's Elementary, Kealing 



iti^de several attempts to Improve facilities and programs and also extended 
the "freedom of choice" to aV]^ Black students, grades 1-12, living and 
attending school in predominantly Black neighborhoods. This was an effort 
'to be in compliance with HEW concerning the adequacy of their desegrega- 
tion status. 

Despite AISD's voluntary efforts toward desegregating their schools, 
HEW approved none of the activities and on August 7, 1970 the federal 
government filed suit against AISD in Federal District Court. Shortly 
after the suit was filed, the Federal District Court judge issued an oral 
order on August 27, 1970 closing St. John's Elementary School and chang- 
ing the north-south orientation of the Anderson High^^^hool boundary, 
attempting to integrate more Anglos into the predominantly Black school. 



A dramatic and massive "white flight" from the Maplewood area occurred 
as school opened, and Anglo parents clearly rebelled at the notion of 
sending their children to a "Black school." The judge, on September 4, 
1970, rescinded thi s order, and restored the original Anderson High 
boundary. 

The National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP) and the Mexican-American Legal Defense in Education Fund (MALDEF) 
had become interested in the case against AISD from their separate but 
similar concerns for the minorities whom they represented. NAACP was 
granted a petition to become an intervenor in the case against the dis- 




Schools). During the next two years, AISD 
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trict Ij;^ the local Ju()lge\(^ this sjme judge denied an intervention request 
by MALDEF on, the grounds that there had never been any legal ruling 
requiring Mexican-American children to attend certain schools, as there 
has been for Blacks. . . 

Froin information in the interviews completed by Project WIEDS, 1970 
is identified as the year in which Austin's first real desegregation 
efforts got underway, \^ marked by that first court-ordered realignment of 
the Anderson High district. AISD, as mentioned, had made some earlier 
attempts to voluntarily desegregate its schools (see Frequency Cdunts, 
#1), but desegregation in Austin has become equated with court orders 
(see Frequency Counts, #2) which are followed by institutional and 
community responses to that legal action. Depending on the particular 
point of view of each central office interviewee, the degree to which 
AISD has remained primari ly passive in its desegregation efforts as 
opposed to actively trying to deal with problems of race varies. In 

i 

discussing the content of these central office interviews, two trends 
are mentioned: (1) that the desegregation issue is generally used in 
reference to Black, Anglo, and Mexican Americans (see Summary Chart of 
Demographic Data on Central Office Interviews, p. 52, "Focus of Desegre- 
gation Concern"), which relates to the legal definition of discrimina- 
tion being entrenched in segregationist practices articulated by law 
(e.g., the dual school system for Anglos and Blacks); and (2) that a dis- 
tinction is made between the terms "desegregation" and "integration"— 
the former meaning 'the mixing of bodies of different ethnic group children 
injthe classroom to reflect the racial quotas present in the ethnic^ 
composition of the community, while "integration" embodies the ideas of 
mutual concern, cooperation, and respect among members of different ethnic 
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groups llvl-t^g an8 working In/one setting (see Frequency Counts, #30) • 

AnotherVfjicet of 1970 wnich has characterized It as ^ first year 
of desegregatTOn In Austin was the recruitment of Jack Dav1c|son / who 
had been actlVe In desegregjatlon In Florida, as Superintendent for AISD. 
He was appolnte^Mn ^tobei^ of 1970. Davidson was frequep,tly mentioned 



by the Interviewee^, regard/ing his coifriendable imp ■mentation of a deseg 

'^^^ / ■■ . w ■ ■ ■ 

regatlon plan for the district (see Frequency Counts , #7) . Herein lies 

the first* and perhaps^ost crucial, desegregation strategy made apparent 

from the 1nterviews-:-that a supportive, creative person in the top 

administrative posi tion fin the school district determines the; success or 

even the existence of desegregation attempts at other levels.. By the 

Spring of 1971, Davidson' had established several new 'departrilents wi thin 

*■ ' j ^ ■ . ' ' ' 

the central office structure to address needs within the school 'system, , 



some of which were inherent to problems foreseen with desegregation. 



These new departments /were: (1) the Office of Human Relations, (2) the 
Office of School -CoiTin|jnity Relations, (3) the Office^of Staff Develop- 
ment and Studen.t Teaching, and (4) the 'Office^of Student Affairs/'The 
first two 'offices were created specifically with desegregation in mind, to 



deal with problems tj'etween .students of different ethnic groups, parents' 
concert/s^ and teacher's means of dealing with both students and teachers of 
different ethnic >ups. Federal funding was obtained to support these 
departments in their desegregation /efforts from the Emergency School Assis- 
tance Program (ESAP) . ^The latter two Offices were not established with 
any specific desegregation goals in mind, but desegregation issues viere 
addressed in both of them (e.g., the Office of Staff Development and Stu- 
dent Teaching dealt with recruitment of mi nority, teachers , reassignment 
problems of teachers vi^thin the district, training of staff in communication 
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and listening skills; the Office of Student Affairs |»rovided student 
advocacy services, dealt with crisis intervention during and after race- 
rlotjng in the schools, and handled the high incidence-of discipline 
problems of minority students). 

•Another voluntary, pre-court order desegregation effort by AISD, 
begun in the mid-60' s, involved integrating t\\e teaching staff (see 

o 

Frequency Counts, #3 aj\6 H). Because Black teachers had been employe*! 
only for the Black schools, the district's minority percentage of 
teachers was about 14% Black, matching the student population of 15-16% 
BUck at that time. Mexican Americans were not considered a racially 
separate group from Anglos, and in actuality there were very few Mexican 
Americans on the staff (approximately 3% in 1$71). At present, as a 
result of active Hecruitment of inore minorit^t^, the percentage of 
Mexican-American teachers is 12 to 13%, which is still significantly less 
than the current Mexican-American student pc(pu,latiort of 24%. But' by 
1970-71 the teaching staff throughout the district, according to ethnic 
percentages of Black and Anglo, was considered integrated. Measures 
were then taken to look at the ethniTdis.tii-ibution of teachers on each 
campus and the first "crossov^" of teachers (reassigning Black teachers 
from the predominantly Black schools to predominantly Anglo schools) was 
employed that year. Anglo teachers were also crossed-over into the- ^ 
predominantly Black schools. A similar attempt was made'tV^ace minor- 
ity members in central office positionf^ Two §lacks were hired to head 
the two "desegregation-related" offices created by -Davidson. The only 
Mexican-American campus administrator in„the district It that time was 
at an, elementary school, but Mexican- American community , groups such as 
the Concerned Parents for Equa) Education were organizing. The subsequent 



years witnessed the hiring of both Blacks and Mexican Americans into 
administrative pos iti on s^f'^^iiome central office interviewees viewed ^these 
measures as Indicative of Austin's successful volunltary Integration of? 
its staff and managements (see Frequency Counts, #5), while others cgntend 
♦.ithat the efforts have not been active (recruitment), continuous (promo- 
tions in salary and/or position), or comprehensive (disproportionate 
representation), while reflecting tokenism and denying^ minorities 

positions of real authority or responsibility. 

t* ■ . . , ■ 

By June of 197T, the non-compliance suit was on trial In Federal 
District Court. The court ruled that AISD was not discriminating agajnst 
Mexican-American students, but, on July 19, ordered the closing of the 
three predominantly all-Black, school s--Anderson Hl^h, Kealing Junior 
High, and St. John's Elementary. Feeder patterns were to be drawn up 
and busing of the Black students who hgid attended thgsifr'^schools was to 
begin when school opened the fol 1 owl pg month. Many interviewees con^- 
tend that this short notice to Implement a court-ordered plan proved to 
be counter-productive toward developing responsive, coping methods of - 
'desegregating (see Frequency Counts, #6) as energies were absorbed 
primarily in working out the mechanics of the busing with little time 
available for staff training, curriculum changes, or human relations con- 
cerns. Such a contention, then, implies that another "successful strategy" 
of parartount concern for improving education in desegregateli schools 
involves the adequate;: planning and preparation of staff and students for 
the changes they will be experiencing (see Frequency Counts, #12). 

. From the time AISD was found in non-compK^nce until the present, 
many desegregation plans have been researched for their suitability to 
Austin's needs and racial housing patterns. Onqf^ of these was the David- * 



son Plan (conceived by the superintendentf^ich required the establishr 
ment of Elementary Learning Centers. According tp the plan, children of 
all ethnic groups would have been bused daily to a particular area center 
and work on a specific instructional task for a determined number of da^ys 
and then would have returned to their home base-sehool when the unit was 
completed. The idea would have had children of different ethnic groups' 
introduced tp working with each*'other while in an academic (classroom) 
setting rather than a social (cafeterias, playgrounds) one, where more 
discipline problems tend to occur. The- plan was elaborately developed, 
complete with curriculum changes, pairing of school Sv to provide the 
ethnic mixes of students, the collection of special materials and crea- 
tive resources, etc. , and^Was approved for implementation by the judge 
with the ^July,. 1971 busing order. However, in August, 1971, the federal 
government appealed the decision to implement the Davidson PI an .on the 
grounds that it did not provide for complete integration of students., 
as the inajority of the year they would have still been attending schools 
in segregated settings./ 

During the next year (1972), the case was deliberat^ in the Fifth 
Circuit Cpurt of AppJTls. Several elementary school plans were sub- 
mitted to the court at this time, including a plan to establish fifth 
and sixth grade centers, ^isolated from the other elementary levels, with 
minority students being bused in daily to achieve racial balance within 
the school. In August of 1972, the case was remanded to the Tederal 
District Court for retrial. 

At the same time that the Austin desegregation case was being delib- 
erated in the courts, the repercussions of the busing order were being 
felt in the conmuni^ty and the schools. The initial busing of Blacks in 
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1971 brought angry responses from those Blais^k students and their parents : ^ 
who resented having their schools closed, as well as hostility from the 
Anglo students whp d'id not want their schools "infiltrated" by Blacks 
(see Frequency Counts, #13). Violence, disruption, and dissension marked 
the first years of cburt^ordered desegregation in Aystin. An- ad hoc 
crisis intervention team, informally tagged the "Mod Squad," was estab- 
Jished to hj|^dle such strife (see^f requency Counts, #15)- The team was^ 
comprised of the Coordinators of the Offices of School -Community Rela- 



tions and of Student Affairs, ^together with the Director of Counseling^ 
and Guidance, 'assisted by the Coordinator of Human Relationsr and the 
Assistant Superintendent for Administrative Services, The tefam members . 
existed as the ^nly intervenors for' the first semester of the 1971-72 
school year; in January of 1972, they wrote a proposal for federal funds 
from the Emergency Schoot*rAid Act (ESAA) to create, the School -Corrmunity 
Liaison Representative Program (SCLRP)^ The proposal was promptly 
approved, and in March 1972, a nine-member, tri-ethnic team of SCLR's 
was trained to go into the schools and deal with racial, strife.. The 
SCLR's took over anjji^xpanded the duties of the "Mod Squad," T^ie greatest 
racial problems during this time occurred at the high school level (see 
Frequency Counts, #14); consequently, this is where the SCLR's concen- 
trated their early efforts. They sponsored student retreats, discussion 
groups, "Partners Club" (pairirigs of students of different ethnic groups 
to develop friendships), as well as the establishment of boChr^udent 
and Facu^ Human Relations Cormiittees- They aTso responded to community 
requests for meetings to discuss parents' concerns, conducted workshops, 
and provided follow-up on referrals from the Office of Student Affairs 
(discipline). • ^ ^ 

/__ 



Soine techniques or strategies of crisis intervention (Stage I) 
mentioned as effective in the central office interviews included: 

a) getting acquainted activities - e.g., students who were ^ 
involved in extracurricular Activities at the closed 

Black Schools were greeted by the students in the same 
activities at the desegregated school; dual Student 
Council Presidents and pther such positions were in 
effect for that first year , of busing. ' , 

b) conmunity Awareness - meetings with angry parents to edu- 
cate them as to the reasons why their chiTd*s school was 
closed. 

• • ■ ' ■ . , ■ . •* ■ 

c) time out - tf a fight occurred, students were allowed tinie- 
out to "loosen up" or ventilate some of their emotional 
steam, e.g.j the Mod Squad member who, in a stalemate 

, situation between Anglo and Black students, picked up a 

basketball ^nd started shooting baskets; pretty soon the 
'kids were involved in the physical activity, releasing 
tension and playing together, and later were able to sit 
' down and talk about their differences. 

d) getting to know the names of students - intervenors used 
this personal approach, along with touching to gain the 
trust of students. 

e) targeting of student leaders - intervenors worked with 
those students identified as group "leaders," and attempted 
to change their hostile attitudes, which, in turn, affected 
the attitudes of the group followers. 

f) using a form of Reality Therapy - iptervenors, rather than 
dictating. to students, allowed them to take responsibility 
for their own choices, behavior, etc. and to establish 
their own goals and commitments to change. 

What kinds of^staff preparation, albeit a limited amount due to the 

lack of time and resources, were implemented with the onset of court- 

ordfered desegregation in Austin (see Frequency Counts, #8)? The first 

year some discussion occurred at pri^icipals' meetings on how to handle 

race problems, and every secondary teacher went through TED-TAC (Texas 
J' 

Educational Desegregation and Technical Assistance Center) human re]a- 

tions training program. By the next y^r (1972-73)/ otter human rela- 

J 

tions workshops were offered for school personnel through the Office of 

<^ 



Human Relations, and were led by some of the same individuals Identified, 
as active members 'of the "Mod Squad-" These workshops consisted of two 
weekend retreats and centered around a Sensitivity Training model 
(National Trai^fiing Laboratories); communication skills (e.g., paraphrasing 
perception-checking, giving and receiving feedback, sharing of feelings) 

were taught, practiced, and applied (through role-playing) , to probjleirir ' 

/ ' ' * * ' 

solving modes of dealing with actual situations occurririg^ln the schools. 

Originally designed for training counselors, these workshops were^ittended 
by 200 teachers, counselbrs, and administrators (alDout 10% of the total 
faculty) who volunteered to participate. A point worth mentioning here, 
as expressed by several cientral office interviewees, is that the staff 
members perceived to most need human relations training (e/g. , those 
holding racist attitudes) were not tbe ones who volunteered to participate 
in staff development workshops (see Frequency Counts, #10); those who 
did participate were typically individuals who consistently sought out 
means of expanding bqth their personal and professional growth. Hence, 
staff development in the schojols was limited to the extent that it failed 
to impact a target group. The aforementioned strategy of having a 
supportive leader occupying the top administrative positio/was mentioned 
frequently in the interviews as being operant at the campus level as well 
in "successfully desegregating" schools. Many offices, received requests 
to conduct additional training at specific schools, from their respective . 
principals. Adminisitrators , on other campuses, historically initiated 
and modeled Very little in the way of growth experiences for their staffs. 
Schools which had fostered extensive human relations training and multi- 
ethnic awareness activities were repeatedly mentioned as exemplary models 
in the central office interviews. A belief expressed by several inter- 
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viewees was that; the degree to whiqh such practice's were emplbyecl deter- ,, 
mined, the facility with which a, given school "successfully desegregated" 
.(determined by decreased incidence of discipline problems, increased 
achievement in academics, expanded involvement in school activities by 
all 'ethnic members, etc.) (see Frequency Counts, #16 and #17). ^ 

In addition to the^ SCLRP, other ESAA federal ly funded programs were 
initiated through thr?en-tcar_off ice to deal with problems inherent in ' 
. desegregation. The .Secondary Reading and Staff Development' Program 
(SRSDP), the largest ESAA funded pi'ogram, supported a reading teacher in 
almost all secupdary schools to provide an individualized tutoring program 
in reading and other basic content skills for students in need of academic 
assistance (mostly minority memblers). Staff training for these teachers 

■ ,i - ' • 

in human relations skills and use of special multic«j|Jtural reading 
materials was provided by the 'Coordinator.,an|,.ihlle Development 
Specialists (whose salaries were incremented through some local funds). 
The program made use of both parent and peer tutors within some schools 
and more than 2,500 students received services. As one interviewee 
attested, students in SRSDP benefited directly (as evidenced 'by improved 
basic academic skills), and indirectly (as evidenced by reduc^ ^bsenses 
and disciplinary problems). 

While the high ^hools traditionally have offered a summer school 
program for students Willing short of promotion to the next grade, no 
similar program had. been provided at the junior high level . The fore- 
runner to the Summer Enrichment Program (SEP) was conceived and developed 
by three individuals who had been active in the crisis interventi^on work 
in the early years of Austin desegregation. First designed to- impact 
30-50 jur^r high students exhibiting severe behavior problems in the 

16 - ' ■ 
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schools (mdstly minorities, partleuUrly Blacks) , the program provided" . 
social -and academic skill development, with the main emphasis at that 
time on helping the students develop coping skills in order to survive 
v/itfclh the educatlbnal system. Initially supported by ESAA funding only, 
teachers, counselors, SCLR's, and others worked with this target group 
during the suirnjer, using Reality Therapy techniques within a, "Jesse 
-Jackson approach" (I.e., identifying specific behaviors that had "blown 
it" for these kids, exploring alternate means of solving racial problems, 
contracting behavioral commitments to change certain behaviors, etc.^) in 
an attewpt to reduce their long term suspensions and to Increase their 
.chances .pf promotion to the next grade.. According to those individuals 
interviewed who were associat^ed with the SEP in its early years, approxi- 
mately 50% of the targeted students made positive changes (i.e., an 
Inference based on their not being referred to the program the following 
year), which for this particular group Ctywcally hostile toward the 
system in all respects) . reflected a significant success rate. ' 

It was evident during the first years of court-ordered desegregation 
in AISD that minorities were typically no^t involved \x\ extracurricular 
activities, other than sports, and a task force was created to examine 
this^problep and to make recommendations to the Board of Trustees. 
Minority discipline problems were disproportionately high, and it was 
postulated that if minorities felt a greater sense of Involvement in 
their schools, 1.^.. through participation in activities and clubs, 
their discipline problems might decrease and their academic achievement 
might increase (see Frequency Counts, #32).' In short, they would be more 
likely to stay in school. The efforts of this task'force resulted in the 
following consequences: (1) an intentional change from the use of the 



tern "extracunrj^^ connoting fj|il Is ^and incidentals, to "student 
activities,", connoting integral components of the educational process; 
(2) poliqy changes, such as 1 oweri ng' the 85% grade cutoff in order to 
hold student offices, which, in effect, would no longer serve as a 

f blocking measlW^: to minorities ; (3) pilans to work>/ith principals to 

.. .... •• '. '\ ■ ■ ^ . ' 

V actively recrui.t minorities into activities; and (4) the creation of a*^' 

V central office position of\g^oordinatbr of Student Activities- The task 

; force assisted each school in developing' its own recruitment plan and 

> policy changes. Some examples of the f^successful strategies" along 

tkese Tines included the practice of hetving the student population'^ vote 

on six cheerleaders and selecting the top eight (increasing minority 

^member prospects for being^selected) ; other campuses employed an elaborate 

\ystem for increasing the probability of minority participation in student 

government called the Hare System (named* after the professor from The 

University of Texas Civics Department who developed it). 

\ Local funds were limited at the time, so the Coordinator of Student 

Act^vitiies position was written into the ESAA proposal for the following 

year^ ( 1^973- 74) since it was to be directly focused on the desegregation 

effort of minority involvement in activities. The Student Activity 

Program (SAP) provided money to students (mostly minorities) who could 

not. otherwise afford the fees to compete in University Interscholastic 

League events, to buy the equipment (e.g., tennis racquet) necessary to 

be in^ paHi,cular club, or to pay for bu? fare to a special event, in 

addition to', supporting all clubs ^nd organizations in all secondary 

-' ■ ' ' - ■ ' ■ 

schools. TM' coordinator also organized faculty workshops on techniques 

to fo^e rym iidri ty participation in activities (e.g. , promoting the 

idea of multi-ethnicity on recruitment bulletin boards as opposed to 

■|. • ■ • ...... 
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displaying the faces of members of one ethnicity only), provided trair^- 
Ing Yor activity sponsors within the schools, recruited parents to assist 
activity sponsors, and coordinated special projects (e.g., Alex Haley's , 
visit to Austin), Twenty teachers within the schools served as student 
activities contact persons for their particular campuses. The SAP 
received the least amount of ESAA funding, and was primarily supported 
through local funds. The extent of minority participation in activities 
has been increasing since its inception, as evidenced by minorities 
occuijying student government offices, being more visible in cheerleadinp 
and pep squads, as well as organizing their own special interest clubs 
(e.g-. Black Studies, Ethnic Clubs) (lee Frequency Counts, #28). One 
interviewee and another source indicated the controversial nature of the 
debatable value of such cultural heritage clubs (i.e., they may foster 
either awareness and/or clustering of minorities). 

Coinciding witli the fif^st desegregation busing order in 1971 was 
Senate Bill 738, rescinding the use of urban transportation facilities: 
all students who lived nioro than two miles from urban transportationf 
routes could use school buses, which* deceived state support; those who 
lived less than two miles from the route were not eligible for any 
tTi^sportation, Betv^;een the court busing order of July 1971, and tlie 
opening of scliool in late Augusjt^, 31 . addi ti onal vehicles and drivers were 
• obtained. As many incidojicos of racial hostilities were experienced on, 
or dirH}cted at, th(^so "(tesecjrogati on" buses, a rudimentary human rela- 
tions training program consisting of a slide sliow and tape presentation 
followed by a discussion of liow to handle potential problems, was inco'r- 
poratod into tfio driver' * raining program. An adjunct to the regular 
bus program, designed to assist in the desegregation process, was the 



Special Late Bus Transportation for Speciil .Activities (SLB). This 



locally funded program was added as suppo 
tion program for students who resided in 



t to the regular tr£jhsporta- 

i 

the court-ordered feeder are4s. 



Five late buses make two trips into the East Austin neighborhoods, one 



at 4:30-4:50 to serve students in activi 
■6:15-6:40, to s.erve athletic programs. 



ty programs, and the second at 
These buses were/used by approx- 



imately 106 higjn school and 145 junior high school students dail^. 

/ 

Despite the assistance offered by the SUB, many interviewees indicated 

that minority participation in school activities was limited ^ue to the 

I 

strident bus schedules and late hour at which the students wpuld arrive 
home if they stayed after school (see Fjrequency Counts, #27/^. In addition, 
the bused students missed out on early morning or late afternoon 
"socializing time" at school as the buses did not arrive until late in 



in the afternoon. Hence, a sense 
I failed to develop in many of 



e schools, AlSD was undergoing some 



the morning and departed right, on time 
of school identity, pride, and interes 
these bused students. 

As desegregation was affecting tl 
policy revisions related to disci pi inj, the use of corporal punishment, 
dress codes, etc. It was a time when! students were reacting against 
"the System" and , the, authori ty which >-oprosentGcl it. Supe>'i ntendont 
Davidson had the foresight to establish the Office of Student Affairs 
(OSA) out of a general need for central office to pay attention to 
student concerns. With the existence of >'acial conflicts and niisinter 
pretation of culturally-specific beliaviors (see Trequency Count-;, //34) 
(e.g., Anglo teacher putrishing Black body language as inappropriate in 
the classroom). «i d isproport. ionately, Targe number (vf minority students 
(particularly Blacks) were being short- and long-term suspended. The 



coordinator of the OSA served as student orfibudsman to provide appeal 
procedures, ensure due process, assist in problem-giving, and make 
referrals for all students having discipline proMems. The OSA has 
evolved to become a source of policy interpretation and modification 
(e.g., changes in suspension po.licies). The number of long-term v. 
suspensions (Which tended to be mostly minori ty students) has been reduced 
recently, along with the longevity of those suspensions, which is 
evidence of the effectiveness of the efforts of the OSA as a desegregation 
strategy (see Frequency Counts, #29). 

The other Davidson-designed department, which coincided with court- 
ordered desegregation in AISD, was the Office of Staff Development and 
Student Teaching (OSD). It was created out of a need to coordinate, 
though not necessarily direct, (1) the various training programs being 
offered to staff district-wide and (2) the large student teaching program 
operant in AISD, Initially, through the use of ESAA and later state 
and local funds, the Coordinator of OSC developed a series of training 
models called Leader Effectiveness Training (LET). Later it became the 
Teacher Effectiveness Training (TET) Program, and most recently incor- 
porated some Transactional Analysis theory and was identified as Interacting 
Skills for Educators (ISL). Usually offorod two or three times a year 
For 30-40 hours, thes'e^rkshops have combined insights about human 
relationships with practice of interpersonal communication skills. The 
LET originally trained 200 -administrators in 1972; it is estimated by 
certain interviewees that most principals in the district have under- 
gone either the LET or the ISE or both. Testimonials of principals 
included coniiients such as, "these workshops havoM)eon one of the most 
valuable training experiences that they*ve ever received, both profes- 
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sionally as well as personally," (see Frequency Counts, #21). Beginning 
in 1973, TET was conducted for several small groups of teachers, but the 
OSC lacked the funds to implemeri* the training on a more extensive scale. 
Currently, segments of ISE are being offered to teachers who work with 
student teachers. These interacting skills workshops have been identified 
as a consistent, long-term attempt, on the part of OSD, to provide specific 
training for desegregation purposes, and they appear to encapsulate many 
"successful desegregation strategies," (e.g., active listening, giving 
and receiving feedback, stroking, leveling, problem-solving) that fall 
under the aforementioned rubric of hianan relations. 

By 1972, the Fifth Circuit Court|p Appeals had granted MALDEF's 
request to enter into the AISD suit as intervenors with NAACP. In May 



of 1973, the retrial was Heard in Federal District Court. The Davidson 
Plan was rejected in its entirety- and a compromise plan, developed from 
aspects of the foniier, was submitted for approval. On August 1 , 1973, 
the Federal District Court judge approved the AISD plan and ordered the 
creation of sixth-grade centers to extend desegregation into that grade^. 
Six elementary schools were converted into centers for sixth grade 



students only, and busing was extended to the Eas\ Austin Black children 
In addition, two other Sixth Grade Centers were located in the predom- 



to a number of program connii tments : 

(1) The implementation of ^iiany innovative programs designed to 
aid minority students, including bilingua' and bicultural 
education. 





inantly Mexican-American Martin and Allen Junior High schools, also in 
East Austin. Supplemental to the Sixth Grade Center Plan, AISD agreed 



(2) Th(^ employmont of five Elementary Assistan1| 
would, amor() other things, supervist^ ami ov 
programs . 




I i roc tors wfu> 
uato th(^so 



(3) The employment of a Black and a Mexican-American Assistant 
Superintendent to ass^'ist in the development of programs 
for Black and'Mexican-America|i students. 

(4) The establishment of a majority-to-minority transfer policy 
with free transportation for Black and Mexican-rAmerican 
students. 

(5) Inter-district transfers to be done on a non-discriminatory 
basis except for those which would have a negative effect 
on integration/ 

(6) The continued desegregation of classrooms, extracurricular 
and student activities. / 

In addition, Austin committed itself to recruit additional Mexican- 
American faculty, to select sites for new school construction which ^^^^ 

would maximize desegregation, and to ^Iter and Iv^aw attendance zones to' 

■ \. 

promote desegregation. 

On August 15, 1973, the Justice Department and the interveners 
(MALDEF and NAACP) appealed, the order creating the Sixth Centers, 
and the case rested in^t|^ (Fifth Circuit Court for three yefirs, 




Another strateg\eS^^ successful desegregation implemented by 
Superintendent Davidson Was. the appointment of a Committee of 15, com- 
prised of seven Blacks, seven Mexican Americans, and one Anglo (Assistant 
Superintendent for Instruction)- The committee met regularly for over a 
year with the purpose of investigating desegregation strategies other 
school districts and communities had devised in regard to curriculum, 
recruiting minority te'achers and principals, etc. One of the conclusions 
was that the AISO curriculum was not meeting the needs of many minority 
children at that time. Concerns and differences of problems in both 
Black dialect and Spanish wer^e addressed. 

There were some East Austin schools ("Mexican schools") where 
rudimentary versions of a bilingual program had been in operation; an 



Improved and cfxpanded blUngual/multlcultura'l program was Implemented in 
1973 in all. elementary schools where there existed childrenr whose predom- 
inant langifdge was Spanish. The emphasis of this program was (1) 
transition , providing teaching in Spanish in basic subjects for the 
Spanish-dominant child, while he/she made th^ shift into English, and 
(2) maintenance , enabling the child to sustain competence in both 
languages. There was also an ESAA bilingual oral language development 
program at the preschool, elementary, and secondary levels, for children 
from families that qualified as migrants. » Six pre-kindergarten units 
were operational at elementary school sites where high densities of 
migrant children had been identified. Those not residing in those' 
geographical areas were bused to the site closest in proximity to their 
homes. Although Mexican-American interest groups such as MALDEF clearly 
supported and demanded extensive bilingual education ia^SD for their 
children, several interviewees pointed out that a bili^guanSrogram as 
a desegregation strategy is only "successful'* in relation to the manner 
in which it is implemented, i.e., if all Spanish-speaking children were 
taken out of the regular classroom for bilingual instruction, they, in 

fact, were purposely segregated from the other students (see Frequency 

i 

Counts, #19 and #20); whereat other sources contended that whether 
the students were in fact segregated or not was of lesser importance 
t)ian the quality outcomes of programs such as the bilingual ones. And 
the bilingual programs have proven to be beneficial (in terms of improved 
performance, increased achievement, and greater sense of school identity) 
(see Frequency Counts, #18), particularly in schools where there were a 
large number of Mexican-American students. 

Other programs developed to address the Mexican-American student's 



needs as part of the 1973 commitments included: the formation of aux- 
iliary computer studies through the mathentatics department at Johnston 
High School (predominantly Mexican-American); Project Self at Martin 
Junior High (predominantly Mexican-American), funded by Southwest 
Educational Development Laboratory, and which emphasized self motivation 
and self management skills in working with students, parents, and staff; 
and the Outdoor Study Area pilot project provided for studying social 
studies and science at Govalle Elementary School (predominantly Mexican- 
American). 

As indicated previously, most of the central office intervi^^e^s 
discussed desegregation in Austin in its legal/historical context, i.e., 
limiting their discussions to Blacks rather than to Blacks and Mexican 
Americans., The minority populat^ioh, particularly Mexican Americans, has. 
been steadily increasing in Austin at a faster rate than the Anglo 
population. The unintentional misrepresentation (and consequent inherent 
bias of the central office data) of focusing almost exclusively on the 
Black, , perspective risks obscuring the problems, needs, and successful 
strategies of desegregating the Mexican-American populace in Austin. 
This increasingly more vocal minority has been forcefully consi stent in . 
their attempts to expunge both covert and overt segregation practices 

* against them. The one Mexican-American interviewee indicated that the 
"attachment" of the two sixth grade centers to Martin and Allen Junior 
llighs was strongly rosented by many in the Mexican-American community. 
These sixth gnaders not only lacked their own separate facilities (e.g., 
library* school grounds, cafeteria) but exclusive access to staff (e.g., 

•principals, counselors, aides, helping , teachers) as well. Hence, a^cordi 
to the interviewee, many of those children received the message that they 



were somehow "under-privileged," "Inferior," or "different" from their 
peers elsewhere in the district. ~ 

An additional programmatic effort over the past four years which 
was also aimed at this particular minority group involved the School 
Board's allocation of funds to lower the pupil /teacher ratio (ptr) in 
high minority impacted areas. In 16c.predominantly. minority (Black and/ 
or Mexican-American) elementary schools, the £tr was reduced from 26/1 
to 22/1. The program' is less costly than busing and has been highly 
effective for students in terms of achievement. A^in, depending on 
personal viewpoints, one interviewee and another source pointed out the 
controversial nature of this tactic being viewed as either a complacency 
offering by AISD,,to appease the intentionally segregated minon ties,, or ^ 
as a solution to quality education and integration through minority 
impacting. 

During the three years (1973-76) that the Austin case was resting in 
Fifth Circuit Court for an appeal trial, several hearings regarding new 
site construction for Austin schools occurred: 

• In February, 1974, a hearing in local Federal District Cdiu^i^egarding 
the construction of Sanchez, Houston, and Williams Elementary Schools 
was denied at the request of the Government' and the intervenors on the 
grounds that these proposed new school sites were located on the fringes 
of Anglt) neighborhoods and would further encourage "white flight into 
other areas . „ 

• In June, 1974, a hearing was-h^ild in Federal District Court concerning 
the boundaries of L.B.J. High School. 

• In April, 1975, a request was submitted for the construction of South- 
west Senior High School. On May 6, 1975, MALDEF submitted a letter 
saying the proposed new high school was unacceptable for integration;, 
on May 25, NAACP objected as well. 

• In June. 1975, a request for a boundary change for McCallum High and 
"Lamar Junior High was made with no objections. 

• In July, 1975, requests for approval of construction- of Northeast 
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Junior ^jl1gh School and\replac^men| for^Fulmore Junior High School were 
made. 



•In September, 1975, the Fifth £ircuit\court requested fall enrollment 
figures of Vhe student and teacher population by race for Austin schools. 
The data wasVurnished the court in Octofber, and in January 1976, the 
same court derr^d approval t<5 build Southwest High and Northeast Junior 
High Schools on >tie groun;j/that they v/ould fail to maximtze integration. 



Lnoriti.ss^^ proposed new school site con^ 



* struction in areas that would only foster continued segregation reflects 
the attitude expressed by many central office interviewees that desegre- 
gation in Austin cannot be accomplished in the schools apart from moves 
toward integration in other insti tutions (e.g., churches, politics, 
marriage, and family) and the overall housing patterns which determine 
community representation and involvement in these institutions (see 
Frequency Counts, #39). One generalization implied in the interviews 
was successful school desegregation is directly proportional to conti^uetl 
comniuni ty desegregation, and the extent to which the jatter can be 
successfully accomplished will determine and assist the former. Some 
"successful strategies" which were mentioned or implied by %hese con- 
tentions included the i^dea of the Sc\iool Board working directly with real 
estate agents to break down segregation tactics (e.g., encouraging pro- 
spective home buyers to purchase houses in neighborhoods consistent with ' 
their race and socio-economic level) and increasing community education 
to eliminate ethnic prejudices and stereotypes. Unfortunately, the 
schools tend to make contact with only those members of the caiimunity 

■ wtio have children but the responsibility for implementing such strategies 
must be shared by local government and coiiimunity organizations as well. 
Som(^ sources indicated that ttie judicial spokesmen for the courts 
(typically upper socio-econonric l^vel Anglo males), out of fear of "white 
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flight" and other majority-rule reactions, to legal mandates, tend to 
defer to the racial prejudices that create these "realistic limitations" 
to comprehensive integration in Austin, They place the burden of 
/• responsibility for desegregation on the minorities rather than on the 
majority who "own the problems" of racism (see Frequency Counts, #33). 
Although^ many interviewees spoke out against busing, they recognized it 
as a "necessary evil" which would not be so objectionable if it were 
equally executed for Anglos (i.e., majority into minority school busing) 
(see Frequency Counts, #38). Some jnterviewees stated that busing, ^ 

4 . 

despite its being controversial, has had positive long-term effects on 
the students (see Frequency Counts, #26). The interviewees cited, as 
elcidej^ce, the students' increased understanding and appreciation of 
different ethnic groups as well as the decrease in reported hostilities 
relating to race in the schools. « 

Continued efforts to foster parent involvement and education in 
^parenting skills were mentioned several times as needs which might 
improve the perceptions of parents and students regarding racial beliefs 
(see Frequency Counts, #36 and #37). , 

On 13,>976, the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals again remanded 
th^ case to the local Federal District Court,iin effect calling for , 
further desegregation (to include Mexican-American aS well as Black .> 
students) and possible abolition of the Sixth Grade Centers (on the 
grounds that they did not constitute adequate desegregation at the 
elementary level). This decision was appealed by AISD to the U. S. 
SupnMiie Court in August 1976, after a petition for a rehearing in the 
Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals had boon denied in Juno. 

In October 1976, the Justice Department likewise petitioned tho U. S 



Court of Appeals to revie\S/ t4 case. Two months Vsrt^r, the Supreme Court 
annulled the May 1976 remand order by p]e Fifth ^Circuit Court and ordered 
that court to review the case again. The former court contended that the 
Fifth Circuit Court's remedy, was too broad and had not specified how 
Mexican-AmericSn students' r.ights had been violated; furthermore, the 
amount of biasing required if Mexican Ame.jc^ns were to be included in a 
court-ordered desegregation plan was not w^^^^nted by the degree of 
discrimination attested to against this^roup. 

Since the 1970 court order, AISD. has been under mandate to achieve 
an ethnic balance in its teaching staff. This requirement was reiterated 
as part of the 1973 order, emphasizing the need to recruit additional 
Mexican-American faculty. A progress report on staff recruitment and 
overall AISD ethnic balance ia forwarded to the judge every six months. 
In addition, and apart from the courts' order^, AISD has had to submit 
each year tlje cijrrent faculty and staff ethnic distributions of each 
school to HEW's Office of Human Rights. These reports stand as evidence 
of AISD's attempts to establish compliance on racial ratios of teachers 
for each campus. One such compliance attempt was made during the summer 
of 1975, with a second major "crossover" of teachers in tho district. 
Since the teacher percentages and the community percentages are different, 

' c 

76 teachers (tialf Anglo/half Black) were reassigned prior to the beginning 
of the 1975-76 school year. This action was taken as a precautionary 
measure against another non-compliance suit being filed against the 
district, as well as a necessary prerequisite for the approval of tfv\t^. 
year's ESAA proposal. AUhougfi many teachers and their families resented 
the crossover (see Frequency Counts, #24), once the reasons behind ""it 
were adequately explained, only two teachers appealed their transfers. 



It was reported in the interviews that the reassignment of teachers to 
achieve ethnic balance witJ\in the schools, though initially resented and. 
questioned by both principals and teachers. 'INas been accepted by the 
school staff through the years, and has convinced them of the pay-offs^ 
of achieving an ethnic balance in the schools even though no court has 
ordered it, (see Frequency Counts, #25). The turnover rate and requests 
for transfers have dropped tremendously in East Austin Schools, benefiting 
the students as well as providing continuity of programs and greater ^ 
feeHngs of security. 

While the secondary schools have the SRSDP, the sixth grade centers 
began receiving State Compensatory Education (SCE) money in 1976 to pro- 
vide for the development of reading and mathematics skills to students 
achieving below grade level (many of whom are minorities). SCE also 
provided transition curriculum development for g^rades 7-12 and served 
to coordinate federal program planning for minority students including 
the development of competencies, models, and project designs. A bilin- 
gual component to SCE provided additional resources to four elementary 
schools for substitutes and supplies for their bilingual programs. 

It was implied in the central of fi ce interviews that the ease/ 

success with which AISp has desegregated was related to the extent and 

content of programs developed to increase student (particu~TBT\ly minorities) 

involvement in both the academic and social aspects of their education. 

Other programs which have been effective, although not mentioned in the 

interviews as successful strategies toward desegregation ]3er se included: 

• Title I - R eading Improvement Program - since 1973 has emphasized 
reading through three modeTsT Individualized Skills, Expa'nded 
Laboratory, and Psychotechnics in 20 targeted (many predominantly 
minority) elementary schools and seven private institutions. 
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• Title I ^ Parental Involvement Program - since* 1976, parental 
involvement activities have been provided on 20 Title I elemehtary 
campuses (K-5 only) with Title I Community Representatives, 
These persons (currently there are 18 of them) act as liaisons 
between home and school to involve parents more in the planning, 
developing, and evaluation of the program and provide*for a local 
Parent Advisory Corrmittee and district-wide Parent Advisory 
Council to give this input, 

• Student and Faculty Advisory Committees - again designed and 
implemented by Superintendent Davidson, were created out of a 
need for the central office administration to keep in close 
contact with what was happening on local campuses and to get 
direct input from the students and teachers on the educational 
system. The comrivrbte^ are both tri -ethnically composed for 
the purpose ofsorovioing the -Superintendent with concerns 
relative to bot^Fthe majority and minority school populations. 
Overt, as well as covert, student leaders are identified and 
recruited to serve on the committee in ^ifder to represent both 
the students who are "making it" in the system as well as those 
who are not. 

• Indochinese Program - has provided for English language 
improvement through the^ use of materials and tutors in all 
schools^ (K-12) who have enrollments of Vietnamese or Cambodian 
students, 

• Project "ZAP" - a continuing effort at Crockett High School 
(currently 80% A, 13% MA, 7% B) designed to help ninth graders 
adjust to Crockett, become successful students, and remain in 
school until graduation. Upper classroom students conduct 
orientation, activity recruitment, and tutoring in the advisory 
period once a week , 

• Creative Consumer 's World - a program at Rosedale Elementary 
School designed to increase math skills in practical consumer 
situations, 

• The Diagnos ti c Intervention Program - created in 1971-72 under 
the Office of~Coun^el ing and Guidance because many minority 
students in grades K-5 were having difficulty in developing \ 
coping skills in/ the classroom but did not seem to be appro- 
priate candidates for Special Education. The staff members are 
on-call to help students having classfopm adjustment problems 
and to work with the teachers as well in deve'l oping alternate 
moan?; of coping with the child, setting up the classroom, etc. 

• Mana ging Class rooms Positively - created in 1976~77^nder 
the Office of Student Development (formerly Counsel irig and 
Guidance) lias supported 13 staff who provide inservice training, 
consultation, and demonstration teaching to more effectively 
manage classroom behavior and reduce the higfi incidence of 
punishment givtMi minority students in school. Funded by the 
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•s^ ' National institute of Mental Health, the program uses Reality 
•^^v Therapy ef^ld' Behavior Mo'dification principles to help teachers 
and admi tits traitors develop means of helping students change 
their behiayioV* other than through corporal punishment and 
short- and\ long-term suspensions. 

• Visitipij Te^achers - also under the Office of Student Develop- 
ment has; as:siqned 12-15 "floating"' social workers (with teacher 
certifij^axion; to clusters of schools to work with students who 
^ are na-jifing problems at home (e.g., child abuse, divorce). Many 
of th^e^children tend to be from minor.ity or low socio-economic 
status families .> 

» Local Pilot Projects - since 1973, funds (this year^ approxi- 
mately $50,000) have been set aside by AISD to encourage the 
^ development of innovative programs at the local campus level. 
Principals- and their staffs apply for these funds and a commit- 
• tee selectsV the -highest quality projects as recipients each 
Y year, -fiu'rrently, pilot projects ^ist in about 20 schools, 

•)^^ mo5t^ iniblVing the use of some cl^sroom teaching technique. 

. • LearnfM Insti tute - a ^surrmer training program first imple- 
. mented 1n^977, conducted at St. Edward's University for teachers 
" ' . of.minori^ students. To be held again. June 27- July 1 , 1978. 

0?) There are more programs in existence which either directly or indirectly 

. ,1 

suppqrt AISD^ s desegregation efforts. According to AISD's Desegregation 

Special jj§t:» there are ap^proximately 100 such, efforts which he recently 

.J' ' 

compiled and inventoried. As one central office interviewee stated, 
"AISD took advantage of court-ordered desegregation and reviewed and 



changed policies where needed as well as developed new programs as off- 
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shoots to (the issues desegregation raised" (i.e., achievement, coping, 
human re>fetions, classroom management, discipline, etc.). 

In the Spring of 1977, supplemental briefs were filed by the litigants 
with the f^ifth Circuit Court of Appeals. On November 21 , 1977, this court 
>:.\rrulGd for the third time that AISD intentionally segregates i^ts MexicHn- 
^ American students, again objected to the single-grade (sixth) integration 
plan for the oleniontary le^ol, and onc^ more remanded the case to Federal 



District Court for a rehearing. AISD, In January 1978, asked the F1 
CircuU Court to reconsider its Novemb'er 1977 ruling charging intentional 
segregation of Mexican-American sti^nts, bUt to date no further court 
action has been taken. Thiis, the Austin desegregation case is currently 
more than seven years old. . " > . ^ 

: : Jiff : r--^ ."-^'^'1; 

II. fturrent Sum mary of Desegregation in AISD (Stage II) ^ '^'"^^ 

■ — ^ — ^ ^ — . 1^ 

^Each Octol||er the current school i^opulations aad ethni^ distribution^ 
are reported by campus to reflect quotas which are consistent with chang- 
ing housing patteVns in each neighborhood. The ^ementary* districts . 
"serve as the lowest commcJn denominator in AISD's organ izationah^l scheme 
for determining which students attend which school at all levels (K-12). 
Feeder patterns for court-ordered bused. students. (Blacks) are based on 
elementary districts as well, but busing plans do nat change with the 
flux in housing.' AISQa>is still pperating under the same feeder plans 
approved by the court in 1973. 

fAt present, the following high schools hJ^e satellite 2ones es tab- * 
lisbed in East Austin from wHich Black students are bused daily: Ander- 
son, Crodett, lltiier, and, Travis . In addition, two high schools (Austin 
and Reagan)^ have, contiguous zones which were part .of the old Anderson 
zone. Concyrrehtfy , the following junior high schools have sate! 1 i te 
zones in East Austin: Bedichek^urnet, Dobie, Fulmore, Murchison; and 
Porter. Batll 0.^ Henry and Pearce have contiguous zones which were- pari; 
of the Kea^ng ^oni^. . When St. John's Elementary Scht^pl was dosed, its 
students were^assigned to two contiguous schools, BroWR and AndreWs. 
When the 4?^!^ sixth grade centers were established, new zones were 
drawn and the s|ixth grade school ethn*ic mix was. .achieved through a com- 
bi nation t)f ettinic and geographic assignment. The WIEDS Project i^^t^- 
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views were conducjted at/Aystin, Anderson, and Reagan High Schools; at 
' Bedichek, Dobie, iind Murchison Juniar High Schools; and at Baker, 
Blanton, and Webb Sixth Grade Centers. 

AISD is expected to present semi -annual reports to Fifth Circuit 
Court Judge Roberts on the status of their desegregation efforts. All 
plants which hav6 been, approved by the courts have been primarily based 
on numbers (ethnic percentages) of students and faculty, with lesser 
attention giyen to ' curriculum development. According to the district's 
Desegregation Specialist, AISD is currently within the compliance guide- 
lines for Its ethni? distribution of staff, despite the difference between 
thfe current number of Mexican-American teachers (12%) and students (24%). 

Three separate written order§ have ensued from the Federal District 
Court (September 4, 1970; June-July, 1971; August 1, 1973) concerning the 
AISD desegregation case. . A third trial is now pending in District Court 
on remand from the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals. The district*?* 
request to« the Fifth Circuit Court for a rehearing On its rule of inten- 
tional segregation of Mexican-American student^ is cur^rently pending. Iw 
addition, AISD is appealing the Fifth Circuit's' decision^ to the U. S. 
Supreme Court. 

While the case is still pending, minority intervenors a^^de^e loping 
pointrby-point concessions they want in return for a possible out-of- 
, court settlement of the seven year dispute\ The intervenors have recently 
''indicated that they may be' willing to settle for less than total desegre- 
gation of the entire school system. According to the Austrn American- 
Statesman , MALDEF will probably seek the following concessions: 

• Construction ofifa new Johnston High School, in Ea^t Austin. 

• Retention of neighborhood elementary schools. ^ 
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t Balanced, two-way busing of students 1n grades 7-1 2, 

t "Heavy" enrichment, particularly in the areas of reading and 
bilingual programs. 

' ' ft 

Although NAACP has not specified demands, issues that concern them include: 

• Emphasis on "Quality education and a certain amount of desegre- 
gation" in grades K-3, 

• Desegregation in grades 4-5, ^ 

t Shared desegregation burden (i.e., balanced, two-way busing). 

t Establishment of a junior high school to serve the Black popu- 
lation in East Austin. 

• Some action to offset the current busing of many Black students ^ 
out of East Austin. 

Of 'the initial offices and programs developed to address desegrega- 
tion, some have expanded to meet increasirfg needs while others have become 
less active as the crisis intervention stage of Austin integration has 
passed. The evoluti^^^r of offices and programs within AISD is addressed 
in the following paragraphs. 

The Office of Human Relations was initially active in human rela- 
tions, training for staff (see Frequency Counts, #9). As the demand for 
district-wide staff training became less pressing, personnel, on, individ- 
ual campuses weVe developing and conducting their own workshops, or 
engaging consultants from man^^^d-i fferent sources to work with them. 
Today, the Coordinator of Human^Relations provides more individualized 
services, e.g. , ^helps an individual teacher who has a grievance to solve 
the. particular problem, works with principals on re(!|uest (see Frequency 
Counts, #11). According^ to one interviewee, the onset of desegregation 
was the first time AISD addressed the issue of human relations in the 
schools; now it is as integral to their operation as the academic work. 

The OfHce of Staff Development and Student Teaching continues to 
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offer ISE Workshops which provide many principals with the necessary 
.stimulation to develop their own staff development at the campus level 
(see Frequency Counts-^ #22 and #23). 

In addition to its many intervention^ and prevention components (OSA, 
DiagnostlcMntervention Program, Managing Classrooms Positively, Visiting 
Teachers), the Office of Student Development (formerly Counselini and 
Guidance) Is also in charge of Psycho,logical Associates, who administer 
thorough individualized testing batteries to students, and the Local 
Support Tean (LST) of sixth grade counselors. The Office of Student. 
Affairs, which wa^involved more in crisis intervention and direct 
counseling services during the initial years of desegregation, now 
operates more as a referral and problem-sol ving ^gent to assist students 
who are having social adjustment problems in school. 

The 1976-77 cOSA annual disci^)line report demonstrates fewer appeals 
on disciplinary decisions and a reduction in number and longevity of 
long-term suspensidips district-wide despite slight increases in disci- 
plinary actions throughout the year at all levels. An 18^ increase in 
short-term suspension has occurred at the junior high level. Minority 
students continue to receive the majority of disciplinary actions at all 
levels. Male students continue to receive substantially more disciplinary 
actions in all categories at all levels. Female students are increasingly 
visible in district statistics, especially at the junior high school 
level. Significant differences exist among AISD schools between the rate 
of disciplinary incidences and the numbers of discipl itiary actions admi 
i'stered. District-wide figures indicate that for 1976-77: ■ 

• m or 1.18% of Black students were long-tefni Suspended. 

t 98 or .28% of Anglo students were long-term suspended. 



• 107 or .785^ of Mexican-American students were long-term suspended. 



• 48 or 16.16% of those students recommended for long-term suspen- " 
sion had been identified as eligible for special education services 

The following statements regarding ethnicity are summarized from the 




discipline report: 

El efnentary Level ; - ^ 

Al thoug^\^^vthere was no significant difference in the number of 
reasons^ stated for minority and; majority students, majority 
students received fewer disciplinary actions. Anglos received 
corporal punishment more frequently (2^ ratio) for the same 
behaviors that resulted in^hort-term siltpensions for Blacks. 
Only Bldck stud^ntt )received long-term suspensions. Of all the 
reasons/ for disciplinary action reported, 14% were descriptive' 
of Mexican-American students* behavior. 

Sixth 6rade Level : V 

Of the total number of incidents reported for misbehavior, 57% 
were descriptive of Black students, 21% of Mexican-Americans, 
and 22% of Anglos. . Only Black males received long-term sus- 
pensions.- y 

Junior High Level : 

Of the incidents reported for misbehavior, 79% were for minority 
students, with mihority males being more freqifently disciplined 
than any other group. Black males had the highest incident rate - 
for long-term suspensions. 

High School Level : • 
f Corporal punishment was rarely used as a disciplinary method at 

this level, with short-term suspens.ion being the major disci- 
plinary measure employed. Of the total number of reasons reported 
for long-term suspensions, 38.5% were descriptive of Anglos, 30.7% 
of Blacks, and 30.6% of Mexican-Americans . Even though Anglo 
students had more reasons stated for long-term suspensions, they 
received fewer long-term suspensions. Mexican-American males 
received {ngre long-term suspensions due to drug-related incidents 
than any other gr^up of slludents. Of the^total number of 
behavioral incide^s reported, minority students were reported 
for 68.8% of them/ Anglo females wereAthe only females that 
received corporal punishmeht. Black males were suspended more f 
frequently than any other group. Mexican-American males were J 
more frequently long-term suspendied for drug/alcohol /smoking 
behavior than any oth^r group. » 

The current discipline policy, and its implementation, facilitates 
broader discretionary possibilities for principals in determining more?' 



reasonable alternatives f*r handling unmanageabji^ behavior . For example. 
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the 1975 policy mandated long-term suspension for the duration- of the 
school year for some behaviors (drug abuse), even If It was ,the student's 
first offense. Generally, this resulted In a duration of approximately 
3-6 months for suspensions. The existing policy allows the principal to 
recommend long-term suspension for a lesser duration of 4-10 days for tJhe 
same offense. The obvious benefit Is a ^i^orter Interruption of the 
student's educational progress. In addition, appropriate, supportive 
follow-up services related to. the s^tudent^s discipline problem can be 
applied through the educational setting rather than while completing the 
suspension. 

In all 'of the 1976-77 lon^-term suspensions, specific follow-up 
services were provided to assist each student^^^ finding more acceptable 
ways to cope with individual problems. These recommendations developed 
only after careful study of what apparent needs existed, what alternatives 
had bten applied previously, and their respective success or failure, which 
additional strategies existed that might be applied, and. what options < 
other than AISD support servi ces might also be available,* The student, 
parents, and school personnel were all invjolved in determining these 
recommendations. ^ 

• ^^alternative to suspension (a "successful strategy" for desegre- 
gation since so many minorities are involved in disciplinary problems) 
is the On Campus Suspension Center (OCSC) program introduced into the 

district in the summer of 1974.* T-Wenty schools haver some form of OCSC, 

• • ■ • ■ . i' 

isolated from on-going campus activities, where the student has an 

opportunity to reflect on his/her behavior and develop a plan for avoiding 



such behavior in the future. The OSA suggested implementing the OCSC*s 
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>yith,a Reality Therapy approach (asking students to assume responsibility 
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for their behavior and Its consequence), but, 1n actuality, the schools 
vary In the consistency and manner In which their OCSC's are regulated. 
The overall purpose A)f the OCSC's was to (1) help teachers deal with 
students' misbehavior In a more honest, effective, fashion, and (2) reduce 
the number of suspensions from school. A comprehensive study conducted 
by the AlSD Office of Research and Evaluation (ORE) ,1n May 1977 delineated 
implementation problems 'and recommendations for the OCSC's, In this 
report, administrators commented that the OCSC provided an additional 
strategy to detention, corporal punishment, and suspension. It was gen- 
erally used afterf detention and prior to suspension. Other cited 
strengths of the OCSC included: , providiftg-Hcelief to teachers and aiding 
classroom management; Isolating students fronj^^eir peers while giving 

thtem a quiet place to work on assignments; and, reinforcing contractual 

■ ^ ■ • ' ; . 

commitments between students and staff. 

> * > '* 

An interesting observation made by one of the central office inter- 
viewees regarding discipline was that the schools that have warm, support- 
ive administrations and which fostered a lot of human relations work in 
the early years of desegregation, have ironically witnessed a greater 
number of discipline problems rrfvolving minorities through the later 
years than the schools governed by traditional, authoritarian-tj^^pe 
administrations. Tjiis finding contradicted the overwhelming concSensus 
that the development;, of interpersonal skills on the part of educators 
enhanced "sucdissful desegregation." 

Today, the Office.of Sch9ol-Corrtmuni ty Relations subsum^ responsi- 
bility for Community Education, supervising 8-10 community schools, the 
Summer Enrichment Program, the Community Liaison Representative" Program, 
and the Student Activity Program. TKe last two, along with the Secondary 
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Reading and Staff Development Program, continue to be supported, all or 

partially., by ESAA funding. 

The Summer Enrichment Program operated the first year for 11/2 

months, the second year for 2 months, not at all the following year due 

to lack of funds, and last year for one month. Originally funded by 

ESAA, last year the SEP was supported b^^other federal and local sources. 

The program has been, in this sense, rather unstable. La^ year' there 

were 130 students enrolled in the SEP which was conducted ia four loca- 

tions. A positive composite evaluation from each SEP teacher, including^ 

pre/post California Achievement Test scores and evidence of increased 

coping skills, has often prompted principals to promcjie SEP students to 

the next grade (although completion of the SEP is not an automatic 

guarantee of promoti,on). Fo^ 1978, the SEP will be more academically- 

oriented, focusing extensively on reading and math skills, with some 

survival and coping skills. ^ - 

t 

ESAA has traditionally been designed for direct services to students, 
and, therefore, has provided its grantees' with little money for evalua- 
tion. In the past, AISD has contracted with a third pkvty'to conduct 
evaluation of its ESAA programs. The most recent assessment cqr^sists of 
attitudinal questionnaires^ social si tuation frequency surveys, etc. 
administered to students and staff, as well as inventories and^pre/post 
tests in academic skills and enrollment figures for students. Due to^he 
limitations inherent in some methods, AISD is planning to conduct its^wn 
evaluation for the 1977-78 project year. 

The SCLRP continues, to support the nine-member tri -ethnic team which 
works in .grades 6-12 to improve the relationships among ethnic groups and 
serves as an interface between tbe school system and the community at large 
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stressing curriculum development and human relations activities (Partners 

Club, retreats, 4issembl1es) • The program Is particularly active at the 

« 

junior high level. Currently, they sponsor Trilogy , a tri-ethnic dramatic 
group whose performances highlight communication problems* across cul tural 
lines In the school setting* One Interviewed felt that Trilogy Is an 
effective measure toward Increased desegregatlpn. The SCLRP Intends to 
move, in the future, into the community via neighborhood centers which 
would function for clusters of .schools and coordinate with other ESAA 
programs in providing consultative services. 

The data collected for 1^76-77 indicated th'at^for those students 
sampled, there was evidence that instructional principles of positive 
human relations were taught in the workshops and retreats. It was 
difficult to conclude the extent of students' increaised knowledge about 
ethnic groups ^s a result of Trilogy . Strictly speaking,, the objective 
wafHCftt' met since half of the students weVe not able to state in their 
own ii(&fds two goals of Trilogy . More than 50% of the parents contacted, 
r^rding the parental assistance part of the program, were receiving 
immediate, directive and effective service. 

It appears that the Student Ac tiv^tj^^ Pro-am will be phased out 
from ESAA funding ^^nd become" 100% locally supported. The SAP continues 
to recruit and support minority involvement in activities. A currently 
successful project involves the Summer Band Program, provided free of 
charge to all junior high schopl students. In effect, this provides 
^ minority students with the similar musical instruction their An^lo 
counterparts o-^en receive in private lessons. 

Judging from the data supplied to the evaluator in 1976-77, minority 
enrollment -in student activities increased by more than 10%. In addition 
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40% of minority students who were new tQ^student activities. Indicated a 
positive reaction to their experience, although these results were not 
generallzable since random samples of stucfents were not obtained. The 
extent of knowledge, by students of activities, could not be evaluated ' 
because no pre-fneasure was administered. However, the results of a 
questionnaire administered in March indicated that the specified number 
(60%) of sixth graders in this sample could name at least one' student . 
activity, although only 42% could-iiite the purpose of at least one student 
activity. , 

The largest ESAA-funded program, the ^condary Reading and Staff 
Development Program, continues its staff development work ii| reading 
skills in all secondary schools and its' reading program in all secondary 
schools except Murchison and 0. Henry Junior Highs (these two schools 
ranked last in need) due to funding shortages this year. The program is 
varied in its method of implementation at e^ach school; some Reading 
Resource Specialists use a lab approach, pulling students out of the 
classroom to work on th^ir reading skills, while other/use the team 
.approach, working within the classroom with the teachers, either presenting 
a special lesson that day or giving *xtr^ attention to ,the targeted 



students. Currently ^3,000 student^ -affe served by the SRSDP. 



3. uur rcMuijw^^,w^ 

^he SRSDP stJ^pi 



Of the SRSDP std^ppf evaluated last year, 74%^decreased their 
word attack errors on the informal R&ading Inventory by 30^ or more, 
exceeding by 24% the percentage of decrease specified fn the assessment 
objectives. In like manner, 78% decreased t?ieir comprehension errors by 
30%, exceeding the percentage criterion by 39%. The'^^oal, of 35^ of the 
tutoring program students receiving a higher grade in one content area 
for one grading period, was exceeded by 40%. 
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Teachers and principals indicated that they received useful training 
in the staff development partlof the program. Over 96% of the teachers 
and all of- the principals s^Ked that they thbught the program should be 
fuhded next year. 

In addition to these continuing programs, ESAA has also been funding 
pilot projects within the schools. One pilot that has been in operation 
for the past three years, involved the use of well-trained aides to assist 
the teachers i^n minority-isolated schools. The teacher's time could be . 
more evenly dispersed in the ^lassroom while the aide assisted students 
whofleeded individualized attention. The program was evaluated positively 
by the teachers, but since no improvement in student achievement was derrion 
strated by the target population, it was discontinued this, year, 

A new ESAA Pilot Project for Writing Skills Development this year : 
involves working with Black children in six predominantly minority schools 
(K-5) to use their idiosyncratic "Black dialect'* as a basis for learning 
to read and .write standard English. Rather than attempting to "correct" 
the vernacular rCiles employed by .these children in their speech patterns, 
the teacher recognizes^ tliem as sensible and^makes use Of them in teaching 
these students how to read. At the ninth grade level , which is lowest in 
the district for students' mastery in written comprehension, similar 
sl^rategies ar6 being used to assist Black students in the development of ' 
writing skills. This project currently serves over 900 students. 

Also new to AISD-this year are other programs which can be viewed as 
"desegregation strategies" to the extent that they affect many minority 
students. They included: 

■ . ' ^ 

Elementary Level : 

• Hapjpy Talk. Program t a home-based instrpctiona] program for 
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young children (1-3 years old). Community representatives, 
using toys and books, demonstrate oral laj)guage patterns and 
essential concepts to^he mothers of the parti cipKing children 
during weekly home visTts. Serves 80 families from six school 
areas. 

• Essential Student Competency Development - to assist- education- 
ally disadvantaged students, student competencies, in terms of 
concepts and skills , to be mastered at different school levels, 
were > identified. Materials are being evaluated at existing 
Title J schools to see which ones address the skills recognized ^ 
by the competencies. 

• Children' s Literature a series of tapes of children's \ 
stories- provide opp/)rtunitiias to enhance children's apprecia- 
tion of literature in Title I schools. . f 

' • At^^^^TteQie P rod ram - conducted in 8 Title I schoiOls to involve 
parents^n the educational prgicess of their children. Each child 
receives a kit, stressing reading skills at his/her assessed 
leveli from tftte schools to complete and maiT'to the At-Home 
address in Baltimore, Md. Corrected tests are returned to the 
students each week. * ' 

• (Title I) Reading Improvement Program - with the emphasis on 
'improvement of basic skills in reading/oral language development, 
20 schools are recipients of Title I funds for the school year 
19'77-78. Three different structural models are being impleme>ited 

1) Expanded Laboratory Approach - emphasizes an increase in the 
T^^number of professional staff for direct instructional pur-* 
poses, and a reduction of aides. Employing a variety of 
readirtg programs in a small group setting, schools using 
^ this model have requested the-" employment of a children's 
literature curriculum. 
. 2) Vocabulary in Action - designed by Psychotechnics Inc., of 
Illinois, reading skills are taught in bpth the classroom 
and the reading laboratory through ^'mul ti sensory experi- 
ences," i.e., educational activities that involve more 
than just the'traditional skills of reading and speaking. 
Includes listening to, tapes, use of projectors with various 
kinds of media, and ex^cises involving motor activities. 
3} Individualized Skills Approach - through tKe use of an 
^ informal reading inventory, a teacher diagnoses reading 
.. «difViciil ties, and subsequently' prescribes a remedial plan. 

t Architecture in the Schools -a matching grant from district 
pilot project with Arts and Humanities provid^for an environ- 
mental designer to work with students and teacrors on improving 
the environment. ^ * 

• Box of Readirtg Ideas - a parental involvement. reading program 
now being developed for distribution in 1978-79 to Title I 
primary and intermediate level children^ Once a week, the 



win take home a reading activity card with suggestions for 
cooperative parent/child activities. Also, a booklet designed 
to help parents understand school programs and their child^s 
development will be distributed monthly. 

• Kindergarten Aides (CETA) - ten aides, in classrooms at dif-^ 
ferent campuses where there are substantial percentages of 
educationally disadvant3(ged children, free the teacher to spend 
more time with such children in direct i-nstruction. Upon 6om- 
pletJonTof training, the aides will be qualified to serve in 
this capacity in early childhood settings Within Austin, 

• Extended Day - early morning program that provides structufSitI • 
enrichment to students whVe parents deliver them early to the 
campus. 

• Mathews Gifted Program a local pilot project designed to 
encourage minority students who are -gifted in the arts through 
after school instruction in arts, dance, and music by local 
artists . ^ 

• Library Teaching Modules - a local pilot project at Read 
Sixth Grade Center designed to encourage students to read . 
through special activities in the library. 

% Non-Graded Individualized Instruction - funded through a local 
pilot project and designed to ease the transit'ion qf minority 
Kindergarten students into first grade at Allison Elementary 
School . ^ 

• Culinary Curriculum - a local pilot project at Govalle-' Ele- 
mentary School (predominantly Mexican-American) i^esigned to 
teach mathematics and science through cooking activities. 

• City Games Project - social studies activities of "things to 
do around Austin/ cooperatively d(^e^oped by AISD and Laguna 
Gloria as supplements to the "City Unit" beijig piloted at each 
sixth grade center. To be revised this Spring and new packets 
distributed in the Fall of 1978., ' 

Elementary and, Secondary Levels : 

• Special Counsel ing Materials - provided to Title' t and locally 
.funded.counselors working with educationally disadvantaged 

children. Emphasis is on small group sessions, with the goal 
of enhancing self-concept as well as academic and social skills 
through various: techniques. 

Secondary Level : ; - 

* • Students With it All Together jSMM) - a^ program at. Al 1 an 
Junior High Schodl (predominantly Mexican-American) designed 
to alleviate discipline problems, by reinforcing desirable 



behavioral patterns through a, rewards/recognition system. 



t Texas Alliance for Minorities Jrtctn^ir^^ (TAME) - sponsored 
by AISD *id several national ancf isti^^/OTisiness organ^^^ zati ons , 



this program is designed to motivate ?^e minority student at the ' 
' high school level to enter the eng1nefeii?^ng field. Serves 300 \ , 
students through scholarships' and summeV jobs-. 

-i 

• Guidance Center located in the Martin Jyni6r High (predom- 
inantly Mexican-American) area, this pr^grliw is desigr^d to 
'reach potential dropduts throughout they^hdpT Has' 
a' strong parpen tal component and InvolvementTof various city and . 
county agencies. ^ 

The Special Late Bus Transportation for ^fecial Activities continues 

to provide late buses to transport E^st Austin students who have to remain 

at school to rehearse or participate In activit^ies. The SLB tries to meet 

irldividual need$ as they arise (e.g., an additional bus might 30 outJf 

a special late night activity is scheduled). As mentioned earlier, the 

SLB provides an ^invaluable servjide as \ desegregation str2(tegy, but is 

also conversely viewed as a segregatlon^trategy (i.e., the pa'rticipa- 

tion of the' students is limited by the bus schedule) (see Frequency 

Counts, #27). Several interviewees a^lso indicated that the SLB cou'Td 

offer Improved service by bejng tailored to each individual school's 

y t ■ ■ • 
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needs . ^ 

AISD is continuing to develop curriculi^ plans geared toward its 
Mexica^- American student population even though no court order ha^s ^ 
mandated that Mexican Americans be considered a statistically separate 

group. The Mexican-American interviewee feH that the. bilingual program 

■ ■ - ^ • ft 

was not "u() to date" and needed to be infused more into the entire; . ^ 

district curriculum, as opposed to remaining solely in predominantly ^ 

rMexi can-American schools. , . 

" O^N?f ways in which multiethnici'ty is being addressed in the schools 

.is Ishrfough Culture Fairs Leelebrating peoples and customs of many dif- 



ferent cultures).^ Black History MoHjth (formerly Black History Week), 

celebration of CVnco de MaycKr^end on individual cafnpus-es' a tremendous . 

' - ' * ■ . I. . ■ , • ' V • • 

growth both Black and Chicane Heritage Clubs.;^ rAgal.n, the yalue of^ _ 

such clubs as desegregation^strategies is open to debate; t)ne Interviewee 
indicated that he knew of two principal's who would no't allow them^because 
they, in effect, segregate the minority groups who almost excljLjsi vely 
comprise the clubs* memberships— even so, as otiiers, cont^endw the clubs . 
foster awareness and acceptance of dWersfev culture?- OtHer special 
ethnic and minority days given attention in \he schotyls: Jnclude Mex:<can 
Ir^dependence Day, Rosh Hashanah, Jom^ippur/ Ainerica^^ Day, *. 

Emancipation Proclamation, Jap^ese Era New Year, MaHin Luther King,- Jr, 
birthday; Chinese New Veeir,' Susan B: /Anthony Day, and others. 
Mil. Summary of Future ^lans for Desegregation in AISD (Staq6 III) 

While the AISD desegregation case has been resting in the courts,^ 
changes in housing patterns tftive been occurring in the^ Austin corrmunity. 
East Austin has long been recognized at having a heavy minority and low 
sox;ioeconom«lc status (SES) concentratMon. In ensuing years^, s6me v 
minorit^^nfovement into adjoining areas has occurred as supported by ^ 
dropping en^^rTTm^ts in East Austin schools. Brown, Dawson, Maplewood, 
Ridgetop,, and Rosedale Elementary Schools 'have become Title T recipi^nts 
'as low SES students have moved into these areas (see map on following 
page for loeatlons of ethnic mdvement) .^-^e emerging'4)attern, as docu- 
mented by a recent study' entitled Ethnic Movement Within Austin by the 
ConnSensato^!;^ Planner fpr-AlSD indicates a "white flight";Out of 'th^sis^ 
»Title I zones. Although unable to follow th^s'"white flight," the -study 
documd[ti.ted the movement of minority and low^ES students into other 

V,. J • « ■ 

formerly Anglo ar^as (including St. Elmo,' Pleasant HUT, Pecan Springs, 
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fte'niy, and. Brentwood districts)/* v. 

As Indicated on\the map, Mexicans-American students are moving Into 
South Austin and Northwest Austin, wh1levBl2fck students are Hnxv^ng Into 
Northeast Austin. Anglos at^e moving from th^te areas JrvJo^creasing 
numbers: A further AISD study Is being propcrSed to de^rmlne what types 
of, stresses are being created In these neighborhoods as the Austin 
pofTUlatfjn redistributes-ltse^. " 



A common trend, ihentioned by the Interviewees, invofved the n§fed for 



other community and civic-organizations to share the responsibility for 

desegregation which, has historically been placed on the schools (see 

frequency, Counts , #39). Organizations, such hs the Au^tjn A:!^1iance for 

. / , ' ' ...-^ 

Smooth Transition (AAST), are rallying support to encourage real estate 

4 

agents and developers, who often sell' homes on the basi^ of, the ^school 
district in which they are located,- to Integrate mono^racial /heighbor- 
hoods. TheAr>^im is to^ eliminate the need for busing by attaining /. 
relatively stable, integrated housing patterns. The AAST is also solic- 
iting the City Council^ City Administration', and AISD School Board to 
cooperate in fostering- '"rc^al integration" in their determination of 
growth patterns, developme*it permi>^^, and new school- s-ite construction^. 

Another frequently mentioned trend from the. interviewees inv€^ved the 
issue of AISD's lack of pi anning^^^for future integration (particularly at 
the elementary level) short; of court-mandatqd decisions (see Frequency » 
: Count^, #31). Although many of th^ central office *j!)er$onnel. made^tate- 
rtients like " vi rtual;lyHnr^^ is beii^g done "fc^jy^lilSD to prepare for future 
i nrte^ration," some weij^^ on to indicate alternative approaches or future 
pjans that eYt^er tbey themselves or their respective offices / 
researching. -T© ttie extent^that these interviewees are cufrent AISD- 
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admlnls^gl^l^ IMrsdnnel Implementing decision^ within the district. ^ 

future Integration plans are being enacted. The many developmental ^ 

^'Ifro^rams Alreacly mentioned as operant at the elementary leyel to assist 

minority students with academic development and to assist all stiJdents 

In social tlevelopment attest to the Integration strategies being Imple- 

mented apart from a direct court orders The "Magic Circle," developed by 

Uvalo Paolo Morris of the Institute for Personal Effectiveness 1n Children, 

is' a strategy mentioned by one Interviewee and twg other sources as 

successful. Keyed to younger children, the technique involved the develop-^ 

ment of social and academic skills by means o1F presenting sequential ,1 terns. 

for discussion within a group-process setting. ^ . 

What Jt^se Interviewees may be indicating ^s thart final approval and 

lack of action on the part of the School Board on any pre-court-ordered 

^decisions regarding future Integration is counter-productive to the pro- 

4gress1ve development of a true sense of cultural pluralism within the 

schools. • 

Additional future plans mentioned by the interviewees, as currently 

i)eing researched and considered for their adaptability to Austin\s demo- 

graphic needs, included: . ^ . * 

) • Etjucational Park a centrally-located learning complex which 
\ all. students would attend. 



f Alternative 

j min&rities at 



Schools - for students with special needs (mainly 
present) not being met by tradi tional schools . 
Would involve individualized curricula, parti tularly at the 
junior and senior high school levels; 

• Magnet Schools - a quality program. in some special interest 
area (e.g. , iine arts) designed to attract multiethnic groups 
of students to .a particular school. A proposal had been sub- 
mlttfed to convert Johnston High School (predominantly Mexican- 
' r American) jinto a cooperajtlve business university macnet school , 
but'it was not funded. The intention was to increase theexpec- 
\ tation of the minori ty students^at Johnston who have had little 



exposure to professions, while at the same tirae attracting 
Anglo students with similar Interests Into the area. 



'These and other proposed plans were mentioned In the Interviews, not as 
"curerdlls" for the problemt pf desegregation » but as potential resources 
which might fill some of the "needs for Austfn. 

' Conci usions t - . 

It appears, from the AISD central office Interviews, that specific 
"successful desegre-gatlon strategies" fall Into four major areas: 

(1) Support - of top-level and central office administrators, 
campus administrators, facultjf, parents, and community : ' 
members Is directly related to the ease and success of 
desegregation Implementation. Support fosters aclequate 
planning. • , ^' 

(2) Human Relations Training - to increase Interpersonal 
coninu nidation and acceptance across ethnic groups. It Is' 
suggested for all, levels of IrvdlvWuals Involved 1n the - 
educational system— students, teachers, admlnistratbrs,. 
parents and qonvrtunity members. Human re 1 at loflis^ work ^ 
fosters understandlng^and support for desegregation while 
eliminating the racism Vrtd di vis-i veness which hinder it. 

^. . . ^ • ^ 

(3) Academic Skill Development - through special programs 
aimed at the needs jDf educational ly di sadvantaged students 
(typically minorities), who might otherwise not be able 

to function as viable members ofthe student body, % 
Increased opportunities provi^de them with Increased pos- 
sibilities in their later^^dult roles. ^ ^ 

: (4) >Soctal Skill Development - thf^^ugh special programs aimed 
iat ;the needs of studen^ts haVliig adjustmerit problems both 
citischool and home^, t<e1 ping students de\^.elop productive 
means af ^coping and prdblenjrsolviing frees them to develop 
their acaxldmlc potentials. ^- y 

^ Sch5ols will be limited in their successfj^^desegregati on strategies 

based on the extent to which sod ety-at-'large has racially integrated and 

evolved Ip- other ways (see Frequency Counts^ #39). ,A consistent theme pf 

r 

the .central office Interviews is the need for parental involvement and 
concern for their children's development in and out of school/ Jnformed, 
healthy parenting appears' to tfe as integral to society's functional 
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• Stability as 1$ quality childhbod'edticatlori. '\ , 

The Issue of race Involves social and economfc concerns as well. ^ / ' 
Habitually, minority groups have held lower SES positions on the social ^ 
ladder. The fact that they are in thaMnltiority rtieans that .decisions ' ^ 
concerning the-lr welfare are often rptide by the ruling class majority. 
The interviews point-'. to the need^l^or community educatloni to promote** tho^ 
Idea of the desirability and^neflts of a culturally plural tstlc st^te 
(see Frequency Counts, #35). Acajmpllshing thl^ Would entail Increased' - 

^ support and^ commitment on th? part of the Anglo papulation/ to acfileve a 
more balanced economic dIstrlbuttSn of society members of jill ethfilc 

* ■ . • / . . ■' 

groups. , ^ -0 ' ^ 

." ^ > ' 

..The goal' of multlethnlcl ty does not Imply a melting pot where the 
differences among ^thnlc groups become Indistinguishable, but^ rather where 
-;they .retain thelrVv-Uali ty as essential components of the pluralistic • 
whole. Several Intenviewees indl^cated evidences that this type of ^-^^ 
progression may be occurring in the Austin schools (e.g*, observat*lons/of 
^ students using, the terms "honky*' or "digger*' as terms of familiarity ancf\V: 
acceptance of^ri^ds of dlf^rent ethnicities rather than as raciat 



slurs). 

To what additional extent students and staff of different ethnic 
/^groups have leirned to accept and value ethnic diversity within the 

Austin school ^^i 11 be discussed in the following sections of^this report. 
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• ' . . - Intervtevee 

^Se^ A 
Sex P 
Age V 408 508 308 308 308 40s SOs AOs 208 30$ 508 308 AOs AOs 
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SS 
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: A 
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'm 
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F ' 


M 
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M 




M 



^ Position^ 

Experience "' 



Position^ • D D C C C CA AS D C C D AD 

} 



Years in 
present ^ 

position 2 X 7 2 A 2 A 8 

Years In 
Central 

Office ' 7' X 7 2 6 0 7 




Yeai^'s In 

AISD 8 X 7 6 11 19 ^9 8 A 5 7 8 16 11 

Interviewer^ AMI AMI AF2 AF2 AFl AMI BMJ^AFl AF2 AFl BMl AMI AMI AFZ 



9 Focus of , . * 

* desegregation , • # 

concern'^ / J-.3l3'5 5 A 13 3 



1 



A*Anglo, B»Black, SS-Spanlfih Surname % 

D««Dlrector, C-Coordlnator , CA«C^pus Adinln:t8trator , ^^Superintendent , 
A*«Asslstant - 

^ • * • . 

3 

X«dld' not address in interview ^ 

— — ' ^ . ■ 1 

^ AMl«Anglo m^l^ (33 years "old), BMl=Black male (AA years old), ' 
AFl=Anglo, f.emale (36 years old), AF2=»Anglo female (29 years old) 

, l=Anglo/Black only, 2«Anglo/Black primarily/ 3=Anglo/Black/Mexican- 
er lean, •A=Anglo/Mexican- American primarily, 5=not specified' 
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SUMMARY CHART OP FREQUENCY COUiJTS . " 
ON ISSUES ADDRESSED IN TH^ CENTRAL OyTICE INTERVlEWiS 



YES NO 



DID NOT 
ADDRESS 



1. 



2. 



4. 



6. 



J. 



* 8. 



10. 



11. 



HISTORICAL CONCERNS 

AISD has tried voluntary (without court order) 
desegregation. ' « 

AISD waits for a cpurt order before acting on 
desegregation issues. 

The AISD desegregation of the teaching a taff 
was voiuntary (iW?tbout court btder) . 

AISD voluntarily re^crulted Mexicaji^American 
teacher^ during " the it^itial years of /^ateMg- 
regation. ^-^^ , ^ 

AISD made an effort X^oluiitarily to place 
minoritiea in *^'non-token* administrative 
and :.c<?ntraj of f icc^ositions. 



The shorlT notice between •the July, 1971 ordeir 
to bus and the August ^ 1971 school opening 
hindered the development of adequate deseg- ^ 
regation s-trategies'; . * . 

Suparintenden^ Davidson was seen as an ' 
imp/ementer of school desegregation. 

Yherp was some preparation of the staff with 
the first busing \prder. ' 

There was formal sensitivity training of the 
teachers, principals, or counselors out of 
the Office of Human Relations in the first one 
or two years aft^r the first busing order. 

Those staff members most needing human relations 
tr^ning were not the ones who volunteered. 

The various central offices (e.g., Student 
Affairs, Staff Development) received requests 
to cc/nduct additional training at specific 
8cho<^ls. 
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12 



11 



11 



12 
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i6. It is important, in orde*r to facilitate/ ' :t 
, .\ desegregation, to have a suppoirtiVe, humanistic 

'^j, administration aL the campus leve^J.. " 2 0 12 

< ^ 17. The degree to which a school had an active 

.'^-l ' ' humain relations/multi-ethnic awareness program 

I determined its success in desegregation. 3 0 , . 11 

\ I ' CURRENT (jR RECENT PROGRAMS , 

18. ThB bilingual program ia successful, ' |P ' . 

i- ' ^ ' ' 

19. The bilingual program is only successful as 

a desegregation strategy in relation to the ^ * 
manner in which it is implemented, i.e., 

there's a^chance of resegregation. 2 0 12 

a' ^ ■ ' ■ • 

20. A basi'c skills development program i» only, 
successful as a desegregation strategy in ' 

' ' relation to the manner in which it is 

implemented, i-e., it can lead to resegregation. 3 ^ 0 11 

^ ' . • J' ^ ^ 

21. The -interviewee believes, or has heard 

principals ^tate, that LET or ISE provides 

valuable training. ^ ^ 2 0 12 

0 22. ISE continues to offer an impetus for local " - * . 

' ' principals and administrators to develop and 

/ , offer their own workshops. ' ^ . ^ "^^ 

e c ' ' ' 

23. There- continues to be staff training provided • . 

' by the various central offices. 3 -0 ,11 



; DID NOT 

. * ^ ' • , YES NO ^ADDRESS 

JL2. During the initial years of desegregation* there . 
, vas adequate planning arid preparation of the 
staff and students for the changes being \ 

experienced. ' ' ^ 1 A ' 4 4 

13. There vera tlegative repen^ussions of busing; 7 0 7 

14. The greatest ^Vnhb.er of desegregatioh^elajiec^ ^* ' ' / 
problems occurred at the hi-gh school lievel. . * 3 » 0 11 

15. Crisis intervention strategies wer6 usee! in - 
the early years of court-ordered desegriegation. 7 0 



^EQUENCY COUNTS Ccont M) 



24. Many teachBrs and their faftl lies resented 

^ the teiCcher croasovera. , * * - 

^^^^ . , . 

''\ • • ^' ■ / ' - • ■ 

\/25. The teacher "croaaovers, though teaented at 
t\.MtBt\ have been acceptcid' by,^ teachers and 
, are^now^fcenef lt,lng the 'aobpols" and the 

communities. , , ^ 

'26. ' Budlng has positive long term ef^ecTts on 

t?he children In the area of desegregation, 
liicludiTig a promotion of acceptance among 
thfei races ^and d^fecreaslng of hofitllltlea.K • 

11 . Extracurricular participation of the students 
who u^e the Special Late Bus Is limited by 
the rl^d bus .schedule. 

28. There iU' active recruitment o£ jnlnorltles 
Into* school activities (e.g.,;'aa InJLtlated 
^ ! by the SAP). \ . - - \ I 

/N 29. The Office of Student Affair^ has been ^ ' 
successful In diminishing students' race- 
related disciplinary problems. 

.... " \ 'i ' ' ^ 

V ^ CURRENT. TREbTOS 

30. The inter^dewee differentiates bdtween the 
concepts 6f "desegregation" (the mixing Pf 
. / ' bodies) and "integratioi>'\ (the -development 

of cultural pluralism). * 

'3;!. AISD has demonstrated a lack of planning for 
future (elementary) desegregation. 

32. If miitority students felt, a greater veenae of 
pride or involvement in 'tHeir ' school they 
might ext>erienc^ fewer disctpline problems 
or greater' ad^demic performance. , 

33- The burd4n of desegregation has been placed 
,ph. the/^norities. 

34. Teachers have had probljams dealing with the , 
culturally-^pecif ie. behaviors ot other-race 
students. 



YfeS- NO 



'2 



♦ :1 



DID NOT 
ADDRESS ^ 

'11 



• 12 



11 



'12 



0 ' 10 
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jnCEQUENOC COUNTS C,cont 'd) 



. ' yUTURB NEEDS . ' 

•; • ' y" " ' . 

35. There - Is ^ a need for community edUcj^tion to. 

■K proiDOt.e the, Idea of J?he" benefits of^oultural 
plurilisin; • . - ' 

36. "/There Is ,a need for parental involvemient dn 

the tfchoola. " ' 

37. There Is a Weed for parenting fll^lls and 
^.parent education. 



38. Two.^ay busing would be, more equitable for, 
, or tolerated ^y, the minorities. 



DID; NOT 
. YES Ng. ADDRESS 



Q ' 



39v Integratipn cannot Be. accotti^plishefl In the 

Bc^ioals' apart '^from otl^ef irtstitotlons (e.g.' r 
:\churche8j; housing patterns); i»e*^ there is 
'^^a need for other conmmnity f^d civic rpc^an- 
i izat'ions to share the responsibility tor 
desegregation. . / 
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. ! • 'Co;np1lat1on of Data'frbn^ AlSD^Pr1r^1pal ari'd Tea^^ Interv^ewsr . 

. ^ ■ ; ' . Introductio n ' , \ ■ ' . 

; ' • ' ^-z- ■ — ; — ■ ' .... , I ■/'":;■ , 

"Ln addition to the 14 Interviews with Indlvlduals.Nh AISD's Cen- 
tral Office, ProJect/WIEDS was^ referred to 9 schools for further Inter- . 
Viewing of vpHnctpals "and ieagHe.rs: 3 high schoojs, 3 ^junior- b1^|h 
schools, ind 3 s1xtf> grade centers/ No elenfentary (grSides V5)t sites 5 
were chosen as? ^onTy .grades 6-12 been affected by cdurt-ordpred ' • . 

".deseftr^gatldrj in Austin. The-schboTs/ where Interviews, were conducted, 

■ ' • - ■ ■ / . ^ - ■ ' ' ' ^ 

.wcfre\:Chos on. the basis of the receptivity to a project^ch- as WIEDS 



^nd re<X)^ selected AISD personnel., No East Austin schools 

f (prfidomlhantiy' minorities) were- selected^ ,In ger^^al , foyr -Interviews 
were' conducted at eatjh school to ^include thfe principal ,, two or three ^ 
teachers,' and ^ihetimes' a counsel or or other admiftlstra tor* The prin- 
cipals were 1nt6ry1ewed first and they'ln ^urn referred to ^WIEDS staff 
the : teachjfers , cpunselors", etc. who h^d been particularly aqtlv^ in des'eg- • 
regatldh efforts and 'concern^'^t* their respective 'STchools. . .V 
Because ecsch. school *had itl5 own particular demography (average daily 

a^ttendaiice, 'SES of neighborhood residents, feeder areas for bused. stticlents) 

' ^ y * * , * ^ ' ' 't ■ - ■ - ^ ' • 

as well .as sbciqlogical Climate and staff |ideol6gy, th€^at|^ were compiled 
in narr^iti ve fom- for eaqh school, colT^apsing across a>1«^professional i 
Ifeve'ls of persj3hs Interviewed. In addition, the end of each-. set of. 



three schools per ^rade(5) level; a summarV chart was' ^iven, delineating 
successful^vstrategie^^conwpn to eaol;) level according to ttie.type of ^ 
^^strategb^ -CAdministrative/Governance, Staff Devel-opment , Teaching/Learning) 
and the historical perspective of its. ijnplementaticfn. The following oiit-.- 




line was used: ^ \ ^ 

: ^ Outline - 5ch^ol Site Interviews 

I. Sixth Grade Centers ' ' . " , 

A^' Baker 

£. Blanton V ^ 

C> Webb 

V D. Sunmry thact: Strategies for Sixth Grade Centers 

, II. Junior Hi^ih Schools * 

A. Bedichek • * 

B. " Dobie , , 
C-. Murchison 

D. Sunwary chart:. Strategies for Junior High Schqols 

III. High Schools 
A. Anderson 
, ' B. Austin 

C. Reagan 

. D. Suiiriary ch^rt: .Strategies for High Sthools 

A total of 36 individuals were interviewed at the nine campuses by 
seven members of the WIEDS staff: AF#2- conducted eight interviews, AF#3 ,^ 
one interview, "AfM throe IntoVview^, AM#1 three intorvl.jcws , AM#2 eleven 
interviews , 'BMf#1 one iM^rview, and BM#2 nine interviews. The one inter-* 
view by BM#1 did not record properly and was repeated by AF#4 (this 
second interview was not included in the tally above as the interviewee 
was the same for both interviews). Two other interviews (one done by gp, 
AM#2> the other by BM^S'Z) did not record and were not repeated. They were 
deleted, therefore, from the data analysis. Some attempt was made to 
assign the Black interviewers to the Black interviewees, c^l though "this 
practice war not stri'titly adhered to as availability of staff members 
for . interviewing varied. In general, interviewer as^signment to inter- 
viewee was arranged at random by. ttie WIEDS se^j-etary. 

At the\sixth grade level, twelve interviews were.,ciyiducted, including 
onQ- which was /del e ted due to LH]uipinent malfunction. The remaining eleven 



in:: 



V 



interviewees IncTyded eight Anglo females, one Anglo male, anci two Black 
females. At^Jt^^e/ junior high TeveT, twelve interviews wer^ conducted to 
Include three Anglo females, five Anglo males, one Black female, one 
Black .male, one Spanish surname female, and one Spanish^ surname male. 
At the high school level, t;welve intervi^ews were conducted including one 
which was deleted due to equipment malfunction. The remaining eleven 
included four Anglo females, four Black males » two Spanish surname 
females, and one^anish surname male. 



The total of 34 interviews for which school site data has been 
coinpiled included information from the following: fifteen Anglo females, 
six Anglo males, three Black females, five Black .males, three Spanish 
surname females, and two Spanish surname males. Furtht^r information on 
interviewees, as weM as interviewer-interviewee -pairings, is presented 
in the summary charts for e^h grado level . ^ 




• ' SIXTH GRADE CENTERS 

, ■ ■ «^ 

k ; / . ' ' 

^/ ^ • Baker . 

Th^ Baker, School , centraMy located .in Austin, ^had previously 
operated both as an elementary and as a junior high school. At the 
time of the 1973 court order, establishing the Sixth Grade Centers , 
Baker was. being used for storage purposes only. The school reopened 
in August, 1973 with approximately 500 students In attendance and 75- 
85% of the students were bused for desegregation purposes. 

The current enrollment at Baker is 465 'students . About 60 of j 
these are majority to mi nori ty transfers (see Prograrn^ll^ommi tments 1973 
,^under Central Office narrative pp. T\-ll) consisting mostly of Mexican 
American children who would normally not assigned to Baker, T4?e 
ethnic representation of the school is' 64% Anglo, JO^ Black, and 26% 

Mexican-American which closely reflects the overall ethnic ration, of 

■ I ^ ^ J 

AISD.. Due to its central location. Baker serves the largest geographi 

area of sixth grade centers, and has students from all social and 

economical backgrou/ids in attendance. ' ^ 

More, than IjOxjof the Mexican-American students are bused, while 
75% of the Rl iickX^pjdents are huaqd. Tliere arc, at present, 29 
facujt^-lrleinbers , including several Blacks and one tlexi can-American, 

Four of tliese staff members, from various professional levels, 
were intet'viewed by three members of the WIEDS team (see Summary Chart 
p. '74).' An interview with one teacher did not record .properly . <^nd 
has, therefore, been deleted from this discussion. 

The Baker Sixth Gr-ade^ Center was mentioned l)y '^^everal Contral 
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Office ^interviewees as one of the "warm, fuzzy schools," characterized 
hy a humanttarianr supportive' administration and employing extensive 
hutnan^relatfons work. The school staff mfembers, who were interviewed, 
supported this contention. The strategies, troplemented for desegrega- 
tion purposes at Baker, reji'ed heavily on group processes » ^^^'^^ 
resolution of conflicts, and support and.trust between faculty and 
students. The th»"ee interviewees conceded that^he init^al^c^s of 
court-ordered desegregation exposed racial hostj^ities and violence 
which was abated by (1) the school's and cornmunity's continued exposure 
to and acceptance of desegregation, and (2) the positive pay-offs of 
the extensive himian relations work done at Baker. ^ 

Some of the strategies mentioned as having bebn successful in 
dealing with desegregation at Baker Sixth Grade Center in^ude: 

- A wann, supportive principal fosters the humanistic development 
of students and staff. 

- Homerooms have been set up heterogeneously to reflect a cross ^ 
section of the entire school regarding sex, race, academic, 
level, and feeder school representation. *^ 

- The homeroom teachers are in four instructional teams and each 
team has a special education, teacher working with it. the 
students receive social studies and sciehce instruction from 
their homeroom teacher, which provides them a single teacher 
to identify with as being "theirs.'* The children are then 

. assign^ to one of the remaining team teachers for language 
arts and math instruction. Wirthin each room, a teacher may be 
teaching different sub-groups of children based on grade level, 
but np room is ever comprised of all children of the same ^ 
ability. Stigmatization of belonging in the "dumnw room" is 
therefore avoided for lower achievers (typically many minorities). 
Pupil contact with'c^iffefent teachers (including ethnicity) is 
increased and teacher's work cooperatively. The focus, then, 
for teachers ''is on teaching chi Idren > not. a certain subject . 

- Teacher reas signment to meet oo/npliance regulations for 
though resQrt^d at fir*st, has had positive long-term effects 
relative to integrating the teaching staff. 
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V - The counseling program makes acttve use of group processes . 

> both in the classroani an^ the counselor's office. "In^the early 

/years 0 973, 1974)« the (pqiynselor conducted many crfsi^s inter- 
fvention activities toward, appeasing, racial conflicts. Some 
ytiiethods employed here involtaylKroodeltng and teaching self- 
dtsclosure toward, 4tSpeXT,tnpfear of other ethnic groups; gain^ * 
tng the trust of the coveirt ratriority leadfe.!:s by inviting them 
to participate tmsome activity (such as iJi^cing together a rgg); 
and vijwr king with the child^n who were reflecting neighborhood 
X conflicte brought into the ^hqdl <e.g. 'Gary's Mom said your 
Mqi%'s a bitch"). Uvalo Pao^'^ Morris' Wagic Circle technique to 
, . foster group discussion and develop communication, skil Is , was 

intrbaucetd into the schools, and 1s mentioned by the Baker . - 
- : interviewees as highly successful . , Along with the creation" of 

the On Campus Suspension Center in 1974, Reality Therapy 
. technTques (getting children to focus on behaviors which get 
• ~ them in trouble and to take respqnsibil ity for changing them) 
were added to Baker's grotij^ counseling program. " 

- The . Baker Code , an outgrowth of all of the above, was formulated 
to Tet students know what expectations and .limitations they are 
to abide by. < • - , 

- Various staff development workshops taught Ihe staff alternate 
means for dealing with students and united the faculty as well 
in the proc:e«5. Sample workshops inclLfde:' 

' • 1973 - S.C.L.R.'s, together with the principal, conducted 

a one day workshop (using Paolo Morris* human development 
program) . ' 

^ f 1974 - Inservice traininglfor 3 weeks -on Reality Therapy 
involving reviewing films and tapes as well as reading 
i books School Without Fa^re , Realit y Therapy, and tdentitv. 

Society by Glasser; 

\ * 9 1975-76 - Staff development, for using new State Compensa- 

tory Education materials in basic skills, conducted by 
^ consultants. V 

• Various other workshops were initiated by the principal to 
discuss ideas/techniques ideh^^^^^ worthwhile. 

- A helping teacher was employed durinV^t+rg^l 974-75 school year 
toTssist in disciplinary matters, .par^^nt, contacts, inservice 
training, etc. . ^> 

- Parental involvement and concern for their childtWi. 

- Other strategies mentioned as ^artjojljbr to individual teachers : 






• . . 'I - > • ' ' ' • 

• Taking advantage of students' ethni^ backgrounds tc^enhance - 
content of soroe -lessbn (>\g. , *skin|" if any student 1s half 

A ' French or whose parents can cook French .foods, Mexican fjoodS, 

soul foods', etc.]. . ' , ' ' V 

. • Modeling equal Interaction (imong roembers of different rac 
by liouching ,and showing affection fronutlme to tltne'to aT[l 
^ * students. r 

• EstabHshfng an Integrated homeroom seating arrangement for 

J the ftrst 6 weeks of school and thereafter allowing students-.. 

' / to pick their- own seats, form groups, etc. This teacher 

"noted, that in the classroom, the students tended to 
voluntarily integrate when given the opportunity. 

• Another teachier actually played down integration in her 
classroom because that contributes to the children's viewi 

' one another as group members rather than as unique individ- 

uals. , ^ \ 

Baker Sixth Grade Centw: continues to rely on human relations ^ 

. training and group coun^^eling to foster integration. However, .as ^ 

... • ^ 

.several interviewees pointed OUU these strategies are no longer 

^ ' ^ ■ ■■■ 

necessari^ly isolated* by occurring in a separate setting, but have been 
infused -fnto the daily routine of classroom business; 'As one teacher 
noted, certain >|^ehaviors are typically displayed by certain racial 
groups {e-g. Blacks* acting out or threatening bq^aviors - ''Gimme money, 
or ril beat you up* in the restrooml"; Mexican Americans carrying 
knives, etc,)' an^l members of dth^r* groups ^y feel uncomfortable or 
generalize their fear to negati vevfeel ings about all 'members of that 
group. Teachers are sensitive to these problems and try to recognize 
their symptomatic undercurrents in the classroom and deal with them 
there. The interviewees indicated that racial tension^ still exist at 
Baker, although they are not as pronounced. Fights itill occuV', but 
the interviewees- conceded that these seem{±o be'inore df an interpersonal 
than an interethnic haturcr. A* resegreg^iting effect of 
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busing was 



mentioned here because children from different neighborhoods who ride 
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the bus together tend to bondf tfoget^ier and bring neighborhood rivalries 
into the school. By virtue of t\e segregated l^oustng patterns, these 
divisions^ of students appear to manifest themselves racially. 



Baker's curriculum content has' remained virtually unchanged re- 



garding integration. Several tMcher^ mentioned their concern ifi deal- 
ing with graninatical differences between Black dial^fct and standard ^ 
English; one pointed out her own inconsistency by demanding grammatical" 
"correct" English in written but not in spoken wor/k. 
; . Due to the majority of students being bused Baker ,^'as a sbcthl^ 
grade center,' has*>no extra-curricular activities. Special interest' 
courses, such as rocketry -and square dancing, are offered, and are 

reported as haying a positive impact on t^e stddents as well) as' the 

' ^ " ■■ ' ' " ' 

parents. Some interviewees pointed out that, althoygh the children do ^ 

i.ntegrate in the clg^sroom, they tenxl to cluster by race on the play- 

-ground or in the cafeteria, 7 Depending on ^he interviewee's personal 

viewpoint, this same race cluster*ing exemplified the need for%flcreased 

integration, or was a natural phenomenon of peoples* tendencies to 

group with those who are similar to themselves. Interethnic, dating is 

common; however, some parents have called the school objecting to such' 

h^havior- 

Baker rolios very little on the programs 'and ,persg)finel at Central- ^ 
Offij:e. The teachers^ uti 1 ize resources within their campus to deiil 
with their own proWems and provide for their own development. ^The 
heavy focus on human relations work, according to those interviewed, 
appears to haye provided Baker wit;^r the impetus for success in their 
dosogregatioii efforts. This humanistic psychology approach is limited, 
however, vto the oxte^. t^t minori ties , as well as many low SES Anglos, 
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^ have not regarde^thBroae^lrVes as having much control over their fates or 
valued the idea of accepting responsibility for their behavior. Baker's 
staff is attempting to tejach such val^ues as, inherent rights^ny individ- 



ual can choose to exercise. 



Blanton 

. i : : 



An elementary school . for grades T - 6 before the 1973 court order,' 
. . BlantC^n is currently/ a sixth grade center where tti^jriinorities are ih 'a 
slight majority C52%).' It ^is locate^lJln northeast. Austin where the 
Black influx in tci the neighborhood attendance zone has resulted in no 
^/need ^tT'^^^T^ r integration purposes (refer' to map at end of Central 
V Office narrative p. ^47)/ At present, the only students bused^to Blanton 
are those who live rT*re than'.^ 'riri 1 es from sthool but v^ithin'the' 
attendance zone. ^The ethnic representation^ of ^the present enrollment 
of 485 students is 48% Anglo,/43% Black, and 9% l^i can-American . Of 
22 faculty members, 4 are Black and 2 Mexican-American. 

Th^-s*wlenj:s attending Blanton are, for the most part,4from 
middle-class families of all races. There are few low SES chi Idren' in 
\ttendance, and therefore, few confl^icts across racial/economic lines. 
"As one interviewee stated, "we see purselves as having virtually no 
race problems at«^B4,antonJ^^ consequently, we are not searching for some- 
thing to take ca/^ oX^a problem." The only exter|ially funded "program" 
operating at Blazon is State Compensatory Education which provides for 
an S.C.E. teacher "^^ho regularly visits each classroom) and special 
sullies for, the mid-range achievers (many minorities, but Anglos as 
well r in reading and math^ 

Four, individual staff members were interviewed by WIEDS personnel. 
The interviewees desci*ibed Blanton as a strict, authoritarian-type 




school with high standards in bot-h academic and disciplinary concerns. 
The principal was mentioned as hetng a' supportive person who encouraged 
individual teachers to discover "and develop their own individual- styles 
for teaching, but at the same time, expected and fostered consistency 
among staff in adhering to school policies and standards of^ conducjt, * 

OK* ■ ' * ■ \ 

Staff harmony was repeatedly mentipned as .a ,strong'point at Blanton, 



Altl^ough not al)l interviewees at Blanton recognised desegregation 



or racial problems ab exiSte'nt there, the 'following strategies* were 
mentioned: / ' , , ' ^ ^ 

^ Funding for special programs such as E.S.A.A, in the fiast fqr. 
library materials, and for a rd%iding teacher and 

suppl ies (books , videotape equipment^' etc. ). Students receiving 
S.C.E. assistance at Blanton have shown the greatest improvement 
in skill development of all sixth grade "centers. 

- A sujDportive, consistent principal , wh^^^pports, the decisions 
of staff members. ] 

/ . ^ . , I 

, - Sttfdents of different ethnic groups are heterogeneous ly assigned 
to classroonjs, although the interviewees did xv^ mention whether 
specific seating arrangementij^/ithin classrooms were assigned 
for integration purposes. ' . 

A Learn teaching approach and enrichment courses . A Blanton 
student has the same teacher al 1 day /year long, except for one- 
hour of daily enrichment which stresses basic skills development 
in some special interest area (e.g. journalism, geometry) for 6. 
weeks at a time. Interaction among different student^ in 
smaller groups was mentioned as a b^efit of enrichment. 
Teachers teach in pairs in separate quadrants 'of the building. 
Every Black^ teacher now teams wittt an Anglo, and rooms and 
teaching partners are changed eacjri ye,ar, fostering* (interethnic) 
harmony among staff. 



( 



- During some previous years (depending on enrollment and avail- 
ability 0f funds) and th^present one, a helping teacher assists 
the principal in discipline, some counseling, etc, jjjRhere is hq 
formalized O.C.S.C. at Blanton; however, ti;iey do make use of 
" time-out " from /the classroom if a student is disruptive. The 
discipline policies for vaVious offenses are adhered .to strictly 
and consistently. ' 

~ Parental invol vement in their child's education through: 



\ 
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• i Toastmaster ' s Club - whereby th^ichildren give short 
speeches v^^in, weekly meetings to which parents are invited. 

r • ^ • • J'. - ■ ' 

• Curri cul uin Coffees - to explain to parerlts what the sixth 
, grade math program, for example> entails. 

• Culroi nating activities of certain enrtcfanent courses to 
jwhic.h parents are invited .(e.g., band concert by mtisic 
enrichmeflt students during noon hour). / 

• Use of videotape equipment to present evidence of child's 

• development to parent^.. 

A HulttculturaV^bard of students from various classrooms who 
work on coninuntty s^rvice^rojects , present programs, ^tc. . v 

Since there ar^^no extracurricular activities at Blanton, in . 
addjtion to ^nrichntent, social parties are held during the;^j^ar 
to foster student interaction. j' ^ ' > 

A faculty Human Relations Coflmittee woHs on special pro^t^» ^ 
sponsors' teas, etc. \ 

A sunner proqraim for incoming fifth qnaiJers wilVl . be^elyd this 
year to orients tfieoTto the Blanton Sixth Gradp fcenxer and its 
procedures. • : ^''^ 

Cultural Awareness through sectJ^ns in text B^ks^s^Sft^h 
heritage , -act;^' yi ties during Black History week (videotaped 
>*^og*^|^nis on such minority "stars" as Willie Mays, bulletin 
board displays, classropl^ discussions). , 

-^ome staff development training, such as: 

• Inservice workshops conducted by principal during the early 
years of Blanton Sixth Grade Center, including human 

rel ati ons trai ni ng . ^ 

• S.C.E., workshops to train teachers in the use of fiew 
materials: . 

• A recent\values clarification workshop. 
O^her 'strategies mentioned^ particular to individual teachers : 

• Using behavior modi fi cTt ion principles to rei^nforce i 
d^^sirable behaviors and ignore undesirable ones ia children./ 



• Establishing an intJpated classroom seating arrangement. 

3ea 



4 



The teacher described an incfident where an Anglo boy^ refused 
to sit beside a Black boy "because everybody knew that they! 
smelled".. Her method of handling it was to not make a big ' 
issue of ft; she told the child if he was that Upset he* could 
move. By the end of the year, these^two children were 
relating with no problem. 
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Taking advantage of students' ethntc backgrounds to eiahance 
content of \cVsssroom work ie.g., asktng If any Mexican- 
Amertcan stWents can help wtth the pronunciatton of a 
Spanish wor^). ' , , 

• Dealing wftfi stereotypes or racist misconceptions children 
^ bring "f'rom their parents" Into the. class roow^ as they come 

» U£ (as opposed to doing an Isolated unit on cuTtural" stereo- 
typing). ' * , \ ^ . 

^ • Using racial labels on children in th? clasjsroom to (1) get 
them used to hearing/accep^ting them>, and (2) fostering pride 

^ in their e;thnicity. The teacher, at the first of the year, 
had all students sit in a circle, then. cal\ed all th^e:, Blacks 

• ,to the center and then. exclaimed, "Beautiful little Black,, 
children I", Then she did t Re same with all other races. . She 

Y reported that the Children Were reluctant at first to enter 
the center, as if "admitting" their cdlor^fbut often go back 
to their original places beaming with pr«We. 

• Another exercise in get|ting in touch with one's racial 
Identity involved'' having the children paint th^lr self- 
portraits "with the teacher offering suggestions on howto 
mix, paint pigments to match skin color - "How you. aren't 
that Black - go pack and put . some yejjow in there,^' . - 

'>.Since many Black students seem to admire the Black teachers 
•as role models, some . Anglo- teachers reported using Black 
teachers to assist them ir^-ujcy^ with th^ir. Black 

stjidents. ■ : • ;;• ^- . 

\ " ^ ■ ' C ■ ^ ' ' ' 

^oducing new Wessons or activities^ at "the simplest level, 

so as not, to lose the attention/interest of the lower 

achieving student- 




• Patterning poems or' rhymes, incorporating cultural awarene$s 
or human re Tuitions , for the children to complete- ^ . 

• One teacher reported doing a lot of outside reading and then 
^^pplying- what she read in the classroom. . 

• Teaching. assertiveness; values, and standards to.foster in- 
dependent' thinking ,anc|/r«spect for others in children {e.g>, 

' a bulletin board SnodeWrig such phrases as, "If you think . . 
V , you're beaten, yoti areV "I. am important ;" "Every person, 
^ ; regardless of dif/erences , is of value. I must treat him 
with dignity, understanejjng , and brotherly love," etc-). 

Interviewees seemed to agree that there were few prgblems, relating 

tb race, at Blanton. discipline problems appeared to result frpm ^ 

personality, rather than racial conflicts. Parents expresf;ed concerns 
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' over academic work and conduct, but rarely one of a racial nature. One 
interviewee felt tKat tKe stayf at Blanton had little use for human 

relations Workshops anymore '\cause we all get on so well". Another 

■■■ ' - Li ' ' ■ ' • 

felt a similar lack of need for any programs or strategies to address 

desegregation; '*YoU/can be" over-programmed and over-piloted to where : 
you end up not teaching- children." And, "The days and weeks aren't 
long Enough 'to put too many new things into the curriculum." 

.Several interviewees pointed out that the children do integrate on 
tKe\r own in the classroom* and yet cluster by race i,n , the playground 
or* cafeteria. Others said that it depended on the individual children-- 
some seem to congregate or feel more comfortable; with sam^ race peers, 
while. others choose friends from all ethnic groups^ This same cluster-, 
ing phenomenbn was also observed of the Black teachers in the 'faculty 
lounge. . \ \ 

AIT interviewees expressed positive feelings for their school. 
Their esteem for the quality education offered at BTahton was also 
apparent.^ The "naturally" integrated neighborhood setting • together 
with the unified staff and structured routino, stood out as the reasons 
for their "successful" d^esegregat ion. ^ ' 
■; ■ "'^ Webb ^ " ' " ■:. .. 

tiuilt in 1968 as.a junior high, Webb becamo sixth grade c^^i^tor 
/ following tho .1973' court order. Due to this conversion, the majority 

of the staff (none of whom were Mexican American) was newly assigned^' . 
* to Webb in^August. 1973. The current onronmo.nt is 76S students ..from 
^•10 feeder areas; the ethnic ropresentation is 5BX Anglo, 2G% Bladk, and 

I6:r. Mexican-American. Webb is located in north central Aus'tin when^ 
. increasing Mexican-^Ameri can population growth has been occurring (refnr' 
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to map at enii of Central Office* narrative. p. 474^At present, 75% of ' 
the Bla,<;k. students and less than 3X of the Mexican-Amfertqan students J 
are bfOsed. Mebb Sixth Grade Center has alwaiys had a fewr more Black . 
teachers "than required by compljance figures, and currently has two 
Mexican-Amertcan teachers. * ^ 

Four Webb staff members v/ere In terV'ieVed by WIEDS "personnel • All 
of thejintervjewees agreed that ther^e* was no race problem , at Webb, 
becausie students do npt think of e<rch other as one color or artother. 
There Is widespreetd SES diversity among the ^backgrounds of students* v/ 
Many, of; the .bused Blacks come from five E^st Austin housing projects 
where the SES is much lower than that of^the Webb nfejghbqrhood families. 
Two interviewees expressed the view that Mexicarf-Amerftan students 
"are accepted a 1 ittle bit more"^than, Blacks since (h1st>oricany) they 
were considered as Anglo. ' Several interviewee^^ mentioned that boys. - 
tend to mi:x better. across ethnic groups' than dp girls . The negative 
effects of busing were rieiterated With, statements likeii "racial mis-'- 
' understandings start, on the bus and come into ^cjiool from there" and 
"the buses that come from the, projects bring neighbr)rhood quarrels to 
school"* These misunderstandings take the form of problems with ^ 
vernacular, or,, play i ng "the dozens" garjie (e'.g. , "Your mama . ^ ."), and 
ilire reported as usTually being handled in the cla^jsroom in a problem- 
solving manner with' the teacher facilitating. One interviewee also 

mentioned some cultural dift'ornncos in the way in which' students handle 

■ ■ . 

pVohloms Ce.g., fighting vs. talking it out). 

• Strategies mentioned a*; usefulv in .deal ing with de^^ogregation -con- 
cerns at Wehh fr^cluded: 
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During; the early years » S/C>L;R, 's worked with teathers , 
parentai ^ind . students in helping break down racial stereotypes, 
jT5rths» etc. through group discussions and huipan relations work. 

Hetferogeneous asjtt^nJnent of students to homerooms by ethnicltyV 
sex I ,and ac hi eypt^tiA eve 1 . During the IHrst weelts of the y 
school. yiaar^ a Tdt of emphasis/ttme was put into ^e^^^^^^ the 
students;: to learn each other's names Cthis prevents: their 
referring to "one another as ""that Black ki(J," etc.). 

Late in the school year, te*ftchers,were grouped into teams of 4 
so that -Social Studies and .Science weif^e! taught in the homerooms, 
and ^ath, Reading, and Language Arts in .^feparate groups/periods. 
Each 4-Way teac/ier team was located in rooms close or adjacent 
to each other and 'Students experienced seveVtal- teachers and 
groups of other students With this approach. V-/;, ^ 

S.C.E. provjdels for 2 reading resource teachers^who work in a 
Reading Lab with children in the lowest achieveitent level- 
Some interviewees questioned the successfuln^?$ C)f:thi^ strategy, 
as eligible students (many minorities) ar^e dft^ii re-segregated 
by 'feej.inig stigmatized as "the dummies" who go to reniedlal 
readi-ngw^-'^ ' • 

A voluntary group and individual counseling program wh^re 
studehts from each team,meet once a week with the counselor to 
explore peer relations ,'^66rrtmunication skills, and problem- 
solving methods. Magic Circle was mentioned as a useful group 
process technique for dealing with' problems of multi-ethnicity 
Ce.g>v;Anglp children who express curiosity, about Black children* 
hairivget to feel it and discuss their differences). .'s, 

An> 0!C.S.C. . is in operation and students must write; behavioral 
contracts-vregarjdi ng their discipline problem in brder to re- 
enter the classroom. One interviewee thinks that the O.C.S.C. 
is effeptive for some^iutfents whi^le not -for others. 

A VFaciilty Human Relations Committee , comprised of a teacher 
representative from eacih team, works on classroom problems ^ 
collectively, previews films, and meets socially fostering 
interethnic harmony among staff. . ' 

Staff d evelopment was mentioned as plentiful by some interviewees 
andTs scarce by others. Some counseling wori<shops thSt were 
conducted by Kealing Learning) ; Center were*mentioned, as well as 
"desegregation" workshops to'asisist with the creation/impJemen- 
tation of the sixth grade centers during their. early years. 
The current Workshops offered to Webb staff members ;./ocus on a.^ ' 
sharing of ideas, problems* and support among staff members . 

^ help.inq te.ac^^^^^ in the role of disciplinarian, working 

wfth s t'uden ts asSj g necl to the O.C.S.C^fand with teacher^ in \ 
.exploring the. reasj^ris ^or students becoming behavior problems. 



Partnt contact Is frequent, and thpii^ concern for thetr children's 
apaderotc and sotctal welfarVis consistent; However, involvement 
of East Austin, aiack paretrw is roiniraal, according' to one inter- 
viewee twho als4 indiodted a discrepancy between low and iMddle 
SES parents since the former tend to repriinand their child and 
suppory^ftejteacher's authority, while the latter are concerned 
with what they can do to help In the situation without necessarily 
pujjiJthing their child). .^j P^rent tutors have been used successfully 
in the past, but currently no similar programs, involving parent 
•volunteers, are operating at Webb. 

Some curriculum content promotes cultural awareness as in Social 
Studies units which discuss the three ethnic groups in Austin as 
well as other cliltures throughout the world. February is devoted 
to Black History while May to Mexicans-American heritage . 

Social functions , such as Valentines-Day and Christmas parties, ''i^ 
are conducted to- foster interaction amo/ig the students. Most/ 
interviewees mentioned the Friday Mountain Camp trips,jtlesi^ned 
to develop outdoor survival skins arid provide recreation/inter- 
action for the students. Typically parents volunteer to wor^k 
with the teachers in these activities." f . r-^ 

A " borrowed " teacher from a local senior high comes to Webbj Fy\ 
during the Language Arts block to woric with the teachers in-;|rach>C/ 
team by presenting a very "fast, fun oral Latin," studying roots], 
stems, derivations, etc. of words. ' . - ■ 

An orientation for incoming fifth graders is conducted each year 
to familiarize the students with the schooKfacilities, routine, 
integrated setting, etc. 

The Local Support Team makes^ctlve use of administrators, psy- / 
chological associates, special education personne^l . and parents 
in meeting special neejcis of children. 

Individual teactter techniques: 

• One interviewee has done extensive independent study In . 
Black ;and Spanish history and states that^this has incrdfeed 
her understanding children of different ethtiic groups. ' 

• Another interviewee voluntarily greets the childr^^ |P*the 
halls before school in order to get to know as mfiny bf them 
as possible. 

% Some teachers contact the parents durtng the first few weeks 
of school to foster open schopl -community relations. 

• One Interviewee, upon hearing of the impending court order 
to desegregate at the elementary level,, met with a former 
sixth grade administrator to dis-cuss what kinds of situations/ 
problems' were to be expected from children ot that age." 
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• On« 1nterv1ev<ee purposely rollxed different students together 
for certain tasks. where tncripased Interaction jnlght be 
fostered. 

f Another^ Interviewee attempted tiTdeal with racial tensions 
• (e.g. , ^playing "the dozens" game) In the Qla^sroom as they 
occurred, by helping students talk out t^e^r differences 
before they developed Into more serious hostilities. 

. f 

se interviewees, like those frotn the other sixth grade centers, 



reported the same race clustering as well as "natural" Integration 
among students In extra-curricular situations. Again, these tendencies 
appear to be d^ipendent on the Individual personalities involved. One 
teacher reiJorted that other teachers have come to her regarding incidents 
involving racial overtones of staff members (e.g., another teacher's 
discriminatory treatment of a student). 

To the degree that certain areas of town are becoming more 
"naturally" integrated through changes in housing patterns, the schools 
ar'fe witnessing less racial problems. One: interviewee reported a "good 
healthy sprinkling" of Blacks now traveling to school on previously 
all -Anglo buses. Other interviewees contended that the schools have 
accepted the idea they are dftsegregsTted and are now lax about taking 
further, more comprehensive steps toward Integration (i.e., cultural 
pluralism). |for example, one interviewee reported an underlying 
resistance at Webb toward having the drama group Trilogy perform at 
that school, as though certain staff members preferred not to-be faced 
with any real intense issues of racism which maj^ be still prevalent in 
these "desegregated" schools. 
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SUMMARY CHART OF DEMOGRAPHIC DATA ON 6TH GRADK CENTER INTERVIEWS 
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^ A-Anglo, ft- Black 



2 P- 

X"not addressed in interview 



P-Principal, C-Counselor, T-Teacher, ST-SCE Teacher 

3 



^ AMl-Angio male (33 years old), AM2-Anglo male (29 years old), 
BM2-B lack male. (29 years old), AF2-Anglo female (29 years old) 

5 



6 



1-Anglo/Black only, 2-Anglo/Black , primarily, 3-Anglo /Black/Mexican- 
American, 4- Anjglo /Mexican-American prlmarfly^ 5-not specified 

Information from this , interview was not reported due to equipment 
malfunction. ^ 
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* Stsges represent a aaquancing of atratagiaa In two senses: on the one hand, the aaquenca covers 
davelopwenta over a span of years starting with the first year of desegregation: on th^ other hand, 
esch school year beginning in Septenber aeea a replication of initial daaegregat ion strategies and 
progreasea"^ through Ister strstaglea. Stage I etrategles attempt to mix students of different ethnic 
groups and deal with ahort-run problens resulting from adjustment. Stage II Strategies attempt to 
reintegrate students undsr a guiding Ideology of cultural pluralism. Stage III Identifies emergent 
trends or problems as yet unsolved. 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS - . " 

^ Bedichek / 

Located In far South, Austin, Bedichek was buflt in 1972 in response 
to the , need created by the population growth In that area (and, there- 
fore,' was not in existence when the first court order to desegregate 
occurred In 1971), The school neighborhood Is fairly well Integrated 
by both Mexican-Americans and Blacks of middle-class SES' (refer to map 
at end of Central Offltre narrative p. 47J. From a school enrollment 
of 730 students, 73% are Anglo, 7% are Black, and are Mexlcan- 
Amprlcan. Relative to the Black students In attendance, 50% are bused 
from £ast Austin feeder areas. In regard to tf^e faculty of 50, Bedichek 
h[as 8 Black and 4 Mexican-American teachers. Four ^^jfx^hese st^iff mem- 
bers, from various professional levels, were Interviewed by two members 
of the WIEDS team (see Sunmary Chart p. 92). 

- The emphasis at Bedichek Is on teachers teaching students rather 
than subjects , according to one interviewee. "Quality education"- was 
stressed by three of the four sources. ^ 

An active, and fairly extensive, human relations program provided 
the main thrust for desegregation efforts at Bedichek. Most interviewees 
contended that racial hostilities have diminished through the years, 
although tensions do manifest themselves between sub-factions of the 
various ethnic student groups. The "kickers" vs. the Blinks, the 
"hippieis" vs. the "kickers", and the neighborhood Blacks (middle class 
SES) vs. the bused Blacks (lower class SES) typify rivalries that were 
mentioned. Although "no real race problems have occurred over the past 
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thr^(S^*^^^s," at Bedlchek, iseveral 'Intervtjawees reported that students 
of this age typically play "the dozens" game (e.g^, "Your mama .. . ."), 
somettmes jokingly, sometimes with hostile IThtent. The same observation 
was made about name-calling (e.g., "honlcy," fnlgger") and rumor- spreading 
by various persons • All of these/phenomena often take on racial over- 
tones. Peer group pressure is Strong among students of this age; one 
Interviewee cited the example of the neighborhood Black girl caught 
between the loyalties of her neighborhood Anglo friends and the bused' 
Blacks (who called her a "honky-lover" ). On the other hand, as one 
interviewee pointed out, students "pick up cues as to when it's cool 
not to say those things." Another pointed out that fights brought on 

r. . y 

by racist comments do occur, but he saw them as manifestations of corv- , 
fUct .betwQen ^lndividual persons as opposed to different ethnic groups , 
Interethnic dating was reported by several sources; however, some 
parents object to such practices. One interviewee stated that the 

female students mi^xed among races more readily than did the male 

- - ' / , 

students. 

. Strategies and needs toward successful des^regation that were 
mentioned in the Bedlchek interviews included: 



A n^eed for adequate planning" was discussed by one interviewee 
in terms of the disruption and violence which characjt^^ized 
the early years of desegregation. . > 



\ 



- Crisis intervention strategies such as trouble-shooting to 
prevent fights from materializing, conducting group discussions 
of rumors aM stereotypes, working with overt and covert student 
leaders, etc. The S.C.L.R.P. was effective in the <early years 
though not at present, atcordijjg to several sources. 

- Having quality teachers on the staff was mentioned as providing 
an impetus for desegregation. Furthermore, quality minority 
teachers served as .successful role models for the students/ 
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Icm «cWey1ng students' (many mtnorllles) academic courses are 
scheduiled XuD4ng the morntrifi, hours when they are more alert and 
rekponslve to Instruction. ,\ 

An active' student human relations program , based on a roup 
counseling techniques, helped keep racial undercurrents at an 
ebb through two appvoaches: (1) s<:hoolWlde discussion groups 
aimed at getting students to know one another, to learn , 
cQiiinim4c^t1on skills, to share problems, and %q explore problem- 
solving methods; and (2) the human relations committee of 12 
students, who showed either negati ve or pos1 ti ve leadershi p , 
geared toward activities In the classroom (role-playing, dis- 
cussion of offensive name-calling,^ etc. ). Students frb'm all 
ethnicities comprised both groups. The counselors , along with 
teachers tralne/l In group leadership, facilitated this preven- 
tative* approach to counseling.' 

During the first year that Bedlchek was In operat1on,*the > 
teachers were taken on bus tours of the areas comprising the 
school attendance zone, Including the East Austin feeder arjeas. 
which was "a real eye-open^r^' for some teachers. 

Partners Club , which paired students from, different ethrHc 
, groups primarily for social Interaction, has had extensive . 
(involvement (200 - 300 students). Partners dinners^ rovided 
Interaction for the parents of these students as m611 . This 
program^was not in operation this year at BedlchexT 

The S.R.S.D.P. was the onT^ federally-funded prpgram geared 
towards minorities that Bedlchek had at the present time. 

The S.L.B. allowed bused Blacks to participate in activities 
after school. Also, some staff members freely provided trans- 
portation or helped to make arrangements for students who might 
otherwise not, be able to have participated. 

Supervised Optional Study (S.O.S.), similar to an O.C.S.C., ^ 
provided an intermediate discipline meas'ure prior to suspension 
of a student. School work was conducted in the S.O.S. and a 
commitment with the counselors was required before release. 

An orientation program for incoming sixth graders has been 
implemented in some years, to prepare students for what they ' 
can expect, at Bedichek. ■* 

Some curriculum content was geared toward raulti ethnicity (e.g.; 
art classes made masks and saw slides and had discussions on the 
custom of African mask-making). Also, Black History Month 
activities were reported. Two interviewees stated that the 
frequency or degree to which multiethnicity was promoted through 
curriculum content could be greater. 
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garental tnyolveinent . despite the llmttatlons tmposkd by both ^ 

?ar«nts working, was considerable according to soroe Interviewees, 
he dtfftcuUy tn getting the East'Aus.Un Black parents Involved 
has beef) dealt with tiKthe past prov^d1^1g buses far them to 
attend school events. One Interviewee Identified the lack of • 
parental Involvement as "our biggest weakness." 

Social actlvftles such as parties, dances, movies, camp-outs 
wer^ sponsored to foster Interaction among students. 

Staff development activities: 

t Texas Educational Desegregation and Technical Assistance 
Center (TED-TAC) workshops In early years. > 

t Reality Therapy workshops several yfears ago.' j ^ 

t The prlnclpaVencouraged'the teachers to "promote" th^ 
student's In the classroom through recognition and out of 
the classroom by staff attendance at athletic events, 
drama productions, etc. 

e Early In the year, the principal met with staff to get their 
Input on priorities for Inservice training desired through- 
out the year, 

t During the year, certain '"C-days" were set aside for staff 
development to see films, to organize students for improving 
school grounds, etc, 

■. ; , /■ r , • \ 

IndlviduaV teacher techniques : ^ 

t One individual had personally consulted v/ith a former 
Educator concerning humanistic approaches to education. 

t One interviewee made a point -to learn as many students names 
as possible, greet them in the halls, etc. Another did the 
same by playing sports with the students, taking them' on 
outings, etc. 

% One teacher watched television shows on parenting skills, 
conferred with psychologist friends, and applied this know- 
ledge to classroom situations.^ - 

t One interviewee established one rule for behavior in the 

classroom at the beginning of the year, "No put-downs," and . 
' stuck to it. 

# In addition to the curriculum content, one interviewee taught 
values, fostered mutual respect for persons of alV races, and 
explained the emotional impact some labels have on individuals 
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§ One 1nterv1e«[ee gave an exeimple of how a student hact been 
"prornoteji!!:^^ displayed in the hallway- 

f Another Interview^'^sed behavfor niodlftcatlon t'lachntques 
to ^team students ndspjm^ Ce*g.» "Early morning ^ym 

will be^<losed.,;t09^^ the trash in the courtyard 

' ■ ^ is cleaneeTjp^')'. 

One interviewee stressed the idea ^ humantj:atton , i.e., that 
there were no real needs Vor special programs to address the issues of 
multi ethnicity in the schools, but rather for persons, staff, and 
students alike, to Veat each other as individuals deserving respect, 
Aaothe^ Respondent indicated that the varying home liveS of students 
sometimes contradicted the efforts of the school (e.g., some students* 
parents stressed the importance of grades in certain, subjects, while 
others were ambivalent). The various SES backgrounds of students 
seemed to create more pressures than did racial differences per se . 
One interviewee stated that thermore anglicized the minority members 
were (e.g., neighborhood Blacks), the less tensions were created by 
their integration^ into the school environment. Busing (one-way) was 
criticized for its effect- on resegregating, reinforcing isolatio n, and^ 
interfering with consistent discipline of East Austin Black students. 
Same-race clustering, outside of the classroom, was reported by' some 
interviewees, while not apparent to others. 

Three of the interviewees expressed a need for improved faculty 
relations. '^Sorae reported that teachers were reluctant to allow students 
out of the classroom for human relations or special activit^ies. Another 
respondent contended that identifiable groups worke^d for their own 
interests Ce.g. i Black teachers energize activities during Black History 
Month), but on a regular daily basis there was a lackof staff unity. 
There was no Faculty Human Relations Coirtnittee currently at Bedichek, 



a^nd one Interviewee expressed the need for a Parent Human Relatloq^a 
Conrtttteet too, ^ ^ 

While the fatmosphere at Bedtchek appeared to be conducive to 
successful tntegratton, according to those Interviewed, other areas 
were stfll In need of development. 

f Dobfg 

Constructed in 19// (after court-or*dered4ms4ng had already beenV, 
in effect), Dobie Junior High School Is located In a far northeast 
area of town which was described by one Interviewee as a "fairly well 
integrated neighborhood." Relative to the 1,070 students currently 
enrolled, 64% are Anglo, 20^' are Black, an?i i6% are Mexican American. 

. ' . J 

The Mexican-American population^ residential, and less than 50% of . 
the Black students are bused for desegregation purposes^. However ^ du(B 
to the school's isolated location, 85-90% of all students livejmore 
than two miles from school and are, therefore, bused. 

Currently Dobie has a teaching staff of 54, with members of both 
minorities represented. Four individuals, from various professional 
levels, were interviewed by four members of the WIEDS staff (see 
Summary Chart p. 92). - ' 

The interviewees praised Dobie as having an open administration , 
which "9^^ involved and cares about its students." An overriding ^ 
concern was expressed for the lack of good school/dommuni ty relations 
due to the majority of students riding buses. One interviewee reported 
that it was "difficult to deveTiip a sens?' of school -community when this 
comnunity is so fragmented." Additional problems mentionecl hy the 
interviewees. regarding the fragmented community were poor parenta^J-— 
involvement and support, distrust between the comrnunity and the school,, 
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iiiftd a wide range of SES and academic ability among stuclerits. 

•J % • 
All of the tntervtewees rioted that there , had been many interethnic 

conflicts In thif early years at Dobfe but tnterethntc relations Vere 

generally very good now:. The percentage of discipline pro^)lems^^^ / 

declined each of the last twq years at Dobie and one interviewee; 

attributed this*^decl ine to the staff 's,,be)riststently commi/nicating the 

school's expectations to the students. Thi? person felt that, while 

^more work needs tp^be done on coordinating and streamlining procedures 

and ironing out communications , ^pbie's staff was wtlling to put out 

the extra effort. 

Harmonious ipelations among faculty members were mentioned by 
several interviewees. One reported »same-race clustering by Mexlcan- 
American hnjrll monitors, hut noted ^hat the, teachers mixed well inter- 
racially and share'd information and techniques on working with oiffer^nt) 
cultural groups- , 

Strategies mentioned by the interviewees as aiding successful' / 
desegregation include: - 



Tl>e*'school was organized around eight " learning communities ," 
each composed .of 'four teachers and 135-150 students. Students 
received instruction in various subjects from different members 
of their teaching, team. Teachers within each community shared 
conference -and planning' time, which fosteriad "built in" inter-' 
action- , . ' ' 

An advisory teacher program, whereby classroom teachers SQTved 
as advisor Si to stiidents, helped students and' teachers get to 
know each other better. This program was limited by inccbplete 
staff development and, au gradual loss of interest on the part of 
the 'Students and is nor longer in effect. 

Ra p sessions were used frequently when Dobie ftrst opened ^o 
that Black^^and Anglo students, could. get to know what each other 
was like. ; 

AISD-hired hall monitors patrolled the res trooms , where there 
had been figt^ts and extortion. . ^ % - 



OCSC . In ojjeratibn two years 9go, OCSC'was discontinued because 
tKeaaroe students vwBt'e' repeated ly^r^^ and were eventually 
suspeiided frort school , tjk dtd no,t^^^^ serve to keep 

students in school. One f nterVievit0^Tpentt|ined that the students 
learned the right words to say In 'the 6eyi|oral connltiAent 
without internaltztng the senttiuent. ir 

"A Reality Therapy clinic^ for students with behavior problems . 
was a group session wherein students talked about what was get- 
ting them into trouble, ^nade plans to change their behavior, 
and were reinforced by gielr peers. ' 

Use of Central Office programs. Including: V ' 

% Since 1974, the S^RSDP Has targeted lower level students In • 
reading, sponsored "Make-and-Take" workshops for teachers, 
and made use of parent, peer, and hired' tutors;^ / 

• SAP has provided yunds for*^^.h^^ 

f SCLRP has ?py?0V^ded/U^ In organizing 

(arid.rroaintal n lug d|ubs % sponsored Trilogy presentations, etc. 

• SEP h^s been used by Doble students (mostly bused Eilack ' 
studeifits). Its value was qfiestloned by one interviewee gs- 
falling students scftnetlmes misinterpret participation In SEP- 
to mean guarahtee'd promotion, and; did not always show any.^ 
academic or social skills improvement. ' , ^< ' 

• Local Support Team (LST) of teachers , administrators , and 
support service people (e-Q-t visiting teachers) met to 

^ v b^^ ideas of addressing this needs of individual 

/students. ^ vv w 

-The school-wide discipline policy, called t her " Step -Process ," ' 
invol veda)Spec1f1c procedures and lines of communication for 
^discipline referrals. One interviewee felt that the surety of 
suspension , for things like f i ght 1 ng , gave students a "graceful 
exir^ from a potential fight, and thus reduced the number of 
fights. While there was currently no OCSC (one interviewee 

^ claimed that the lack of physical space was the reason), there ' 
was a short term " Waiting Room / -!w^)rev problem students were ; - 
sent to do assignments:.. wTtFlsforair^^ behavioral commit- 

ments based on Reality Therapy wei^^^^ 

- Cultural differences , in disciplin'^ p!^^ were addrfess^tli^^^^^ 
order to foster ethnic pride. ^ % 

- The counseling program made use of- individual counseling , topical 
qt^up discussions Ce.g., on divorce), rap sessions Cwhere students 
learn conSunication skills) ♦ and copsuTTatibhs (among.: teachers , 
-parents^ counselor). ^Students V counseling needs and interests 
were determined^ through th^ us^ of an ooen-ended questionnaire 
requesting topics to be discussed in groups. 



Various staff deveVctpnient activities Included: v . 

• Inservlce training on Intefethnlc relationships , including 
discussion of. Black dialect. One interviewee noted a certain 
le^ider calling, for- group participiation in a song about being 

, proud , to be Blac1(, whicttvali(inated some 0^ th^ non-Blacks. 

• Aridi ti onaT workshops mentioned include humaii- rfTatiohs . self- 
, ,- cwtctegt , . tea ch 1 n g ethnic. Studies _.in all contisnt areas, and 

Real 1 ty Therapy . One interviewee noted that such workshops' 
not only helped teacher/student relationships' but teacher/ 
teacher i^el.ft|ionshij)s well. .Another noted that "a good 
percentage" Bf the DobJe staff Had been trained in Reality 
Therapy . . 

• '^Choisi-wide and departmentTwicie objective-settlnfl^ to identify 
thfe desirable goals of teaching at Dobie. \ 

• Input on hiring new teachers'. TSachei^s, in each learning . 
community, helped to decide whom to hire for. open teaching 
positions in that commun»ity. ' 

Parental invoVement was aided by: ^ 

• Teacher contact with parents by means of maily phone, and 
meetings . , ' , 

• Provision of buses for East Austin residents for special' 
events. This program was mentioned' being .more successful. 

. with the student? than with the piirents/ 



PTA'was wen attended by parents from the local neighborhood 
,^ but poorly attended fey the parents ft^om East Austin, who 
lived approxirpately 14 miles away. 

• Pargjit cbtiVisel inq groups 'had been offered but received rtb 
response. ' :^ . :^ :^ 

, '."^^ ■ , f. . ' ^ \ • - ■ 

Curriculum content to address mul tiethnicity: 

• Ethnic studies , including units Jfclacks, Mexican-Americans, 
women, plus the Spanish, Mexicanjpwd Indian ^influeriCfes in.: 
the Southwest, stressed the positive cultural contributions ' 

members of each group.. * ^ 

• Infusion of cul tural /awar^en'ess into instructional programs, 
such as social studies, reaching, science, music, art, speech; 
and Eng'lish, Teachers (^ere fif^e^i; to try new^topics and 
techniques'and were encouraged tb explbre- different topics 
from different points of view. ^ 

Social activities , including dances aft^r school (wh^re kids of 
different races mixed well , according, to one; interviewee) , arid-.i 
if acuity parties. . > - ' 
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" Orientation for Incoming sixth graders and the1>* parents . 
attempted to"lTs count "the bad repytatlorr Doble has acquired. 

T Various clubs which fostered trl-ethnl'c Interaction; 

• All Colors Club , composed of overt and cbvert leader? of 



TTFferent ethnic gnaps, worked oils ethnic problems through 
■ retreats, d1scuss1dP|roups, and school -vtlide. activities. 
' , ..> . ■ 4. ' * ■ 

• Studervt Human Kelatlons Committee Involved students df 
different ethnic groijps In continuous activities to pro- . 
mote positive Interaction. Membership Was dependent on 
good grades and .conduct. 

: :i- f' Y- teens ; 01ub was associated with ttpe YWCA and involved a 

' • fecUl'af Dystrophy Club fostered Interethnic harmony through 
serv i ce acti vi t1 es . 'i* , • - 

'■■V V ^ ■ . i :■ • " ■ ■ 

- Intermission Program , a series of mInUcourses In topics such as 
baton twirling and macrame, which met pvlce a week during school 
hours. pClubSKl!|S|Oi met during the Intein^^ 

^v Roadrunner of the M^th Award , was glv^n to both a boy and a 
I.^ girl -studenTljaied ort^xdoperatlop, humin relations skills, and ^• 
, - good altitude. With no\Cohcern for academic or athletic ability. 
One Interviewee saw this 3(Ward, ahd .th6 final Roadrun.r!^*'^ of the 
Year Award, as mlpans of .recognlzlng';^^^^^ 
student. 

- Strategics particular to Individual tochers : 

' ■^ • Class meetinqs v held by individuar |teacherf , to ta-lk aboyt, i 
prejudices ^ i:£f\^sr'\]i\> bad feelings; ' 

t Teachers, corning across a^ teacheri , rather than as members 
of a particular race; thereby helping to minimize the role 
' of race in dealing with problems. \ 

. ■ . , . ■ .:• . ■ > , , ' • 

•"^Teachersiglvlng students a chojt^ i^^^^^^ 
classroom, to prevent a student f™ being frustrated by. 
worktng piT something tn whlchir^he/s^e had no ijiterest. - 

The general; feeling, impli^d^y the interviewee^. Was* that^Dobi© 

was currently not a culturally pluralistic school , but that progress 

being jnade t«5wardr th^t end. Several interviewees noted incidences of 

racism that continued Ho occur, A1 though tJjfere were not as many human 

relations' activities as there were several ^rears ago, orte iritervlfwee 




noted that some of these activities may have been '*overdor|B'' in the 
past; i.e., a potential problem existed with junior high school students 
Inrthatt if "something was overdone they started to take it as a joke-" 

Another interviewee indicated that issues of race took the form of 
rivalries among^various sub-culturSl groups (e,g., the "kicker" Anglos) 
within each race as well as across races. An inordinate number of 
Blacks got into discipline trouble at Dobie, believed one interviewee, 
because certain Anglo teachers were offended by the culturally-based 
behaviors of Blacks. Another stated that the 4arge number of minority 
studen'ts'-being affected by the counseling program may be seen as a 
reflection of the minority students' losing their hesitancy to approach 
the Anglo counselors. ^ 

The main thrust at Dobie, during recent years, has been to improve 
achievement scores throughj^ concentration on basic skills such as 
reading and math. Other new directions mentioned in the interviews 
included: ^ 

(V • 

- a different^ approacti in teaching reading next year, particularly 
targeting minority students and their unique needs 

- a suggestion box to allow students to voice their opinions on 
discipline and education policies 

- coordination witti the news media to "promote" Dobie to j/irents 
and community 

f^u re hi son 

Located in "tar Northwest Aiistin i»i an upper SES neighborhood, 
Murchison Junior fligh School fiad no Bl|acj< studoiits in at|gpdanco prior 
to 1971. With couf^^-ordorfMl (tesecjreqa/t/ion in 1971-7?» Murchison 
li'eceived 103 tVlack students trom F^st Aiis t in' ( 1 ower SIS) nei(|hl)or*ho{Hts. 
Currently, ther(» are /r^5 studtMits \\\ atteiutanr(» ; 7M*>. ai*(» Anglo, 19'J. art* 



Black, and 2% are fiexican-^erican. The bused- In Black students (80%) 
come from a neighborhood of single family homes and duplexes (as 
Opposed to housing^ projects) in which both parents work, though the 
total family income remains modest. 

In regard to the 39 total staff members at Murchison, there are 
two Black and four Mexican-American teachers. Four of these staff 
members, at various professional levels, were interviewed by three 
members of the WIEDS staff (see Summa,ry Chart p. 92). None of the 
interviewees were teachers at Murchison at the time of court-cordered 
desegregation » but several had previously worked in other schools and 
were familiar with desegregation in Austin. Most respondents reported 
that Murchison provided a more effective learning environment and had 
fewer problems than other schools where they had worked. Several 
Interviewees expressed appreciation for the affluence of the community 
they served and characterized thei r -student body as highly motivated 
and college-bound. It was reported that bused Blacks generally had a 
more difficult time compoting acadomically than majority students, 
were more likely to be placed in remedial classes and special education 
classes, and were more likely to be involved in discipline-related 
situations. 

Interviewees stated that, in the last three years, ^vert racial 
conflicts between the upper SfS majority and the lower SES minority 
students were unconrion. Nevertheless, few students mi xed outside 
their ethnic groups when in the halls or cafeteria.,, Two incidents 
mentioned in the interviews suqqested a. latent tension in)interethnic 
relations: 



' • An Anglo /^TrT"had written a note complaining that three Black 
girls smfelled bad. One. of the Black girls found the note, » ' 
confronted the Anglo girl, and "put the little girl In orbit." 
The' confl/lct was resolved by sending the two students to tKe 
office and helping them talk out their differences verbally. 

- An Anglo boy persistently referj^ to a Black boy as "nigger," 
despite the teacher's reprimar^. Finally, the teacher told 
the Black student, in the Anglais presencev tMT the next time 
that ji0^ppened "to turn around aXjd puhch him out," but to me^ke 
sure that the teacher was not looking. The Anglo student 
ceased the behavior after this interchange of words. ^ 

Murchison tended to have fewer discipline problems than other junior 
high schools in the district.* Only two or three students have been long- 
term suspended this past year, while a large number of adjustment trans- 
fers from other schools, mostly minority students, have been accepted by 
Murchison (e.g., the Black student who is a high achiever, but is 
ridiculed as being an "oreo" byhi^ Black peers in his neighborhood 
school ) . - ■ 

Strategies toward successful desegregation which'were mentioned in 
the interviews included; 

- Central Office programs: 

• A strong human relations program, coordinated by, the SCLR's , 
was provided for seventh graders. Groups of students met 
with a teacher one hour per week for five weeks to get to 
-r know each other and then went on a one-day outing during the 

sixth week. ^Each (jroup was comprised of eight students: four 
boys, four girls; four majority, four minority; and, only two 
"explosive" students in any group, preferably one majority 
and one minority. The school hoped to extend their human 
relations program to all students in the next year or two. 

1 



* As this report was being written, newspapers exploded with the headlines 
that an eighth grade student at Murchison had entered his class and 
fatally shot his teacher. He was a student in the special class for the 
gifted and talented. While some parents blamed the school for 6v(>r- 
looking growing violence in the schools, the Austin Teachers' Association 
pointed to the high deciree of academic pressure which both the parents 
and Murchison imposed on students. No determinations have yet been made 
as to the boy's nKU.ivat1on In this act of violence. 
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• The SRSDP was eliminated art Murchison in 1977 (J^his was one ' 
of two schools d^e((ned »to. need the program the fCeast when 
funds became scarce), ''Locally funded remedial programs in 
Math and English were currently available for students who 
scored low on achievement tests. 

• Murchison sent five to seven students, all minorities, to 
the SEP each year. Often, their participation had been a 
determining factor in their prortx)tion to the next grade 
level the following year. 

• Murchison had taken advantage of SAP funds to provide trans- 
pbrtation for students ^o field trips (e.g., the inauguration 
of the governor, speech' by Alex Haley, etc.). 

A special tri-ethnic class for the gifted and talented had been 
in operation at Murchison.** 

A special education reading program was developed at Murchison* 
and is now being piloted in several other schools in Austin. 

Several interviewees mentioned the school sports prpgram 4s the 
most effective student activity promoting integratidh. 

.An O.C.S.C. was operated by trained nibnitors and.ws mentioned 
by several interviewees as effective, particulafly with first 
time offenders , and less so with students who had been referrexl^ 
repeatedly. The counselor worked with the students in drawing 
up a suitable contract fpr exiting the OCSC. .v- ^r;. 

Staff development strategies included: 

• A week- long workshop discussing j^nteractional and, linguistic 
differences between Blacks and Anglos was held in the past. 

• T.raining in Reality Therapy . ^ 

• Training conducted by the SCLR' s for teachers working in the 
human relations program. 

• A fifteen day institute f(>r developing mul ti cultural curric- 

ul um in six subject areas was planned for this coming summer. . 

An active Faculty Human Relations Committee had been in operation 
at Murchison. 

An orientation session was held each year for al 1 incoming students 
from the sixth grade centers. Murchison staff stressed that no 
students should intimidate or be intimidated by ahy other student, 
that extortion would be sey;ferely punished, and that each student 
would be responsible for their own possessions and not carelessly 
allow them to be stolen. . 



r to footnote on preceeding page. 
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- Strategies mentioned as particular to individual teachers included 

i V ■ 

^ § One teachjr developed* a social studies unit on the contri- 
butions of different ethnic groijps to Texas history. 

• One interviewee maintained strict expectations for all 
students anfl "played no favorites," insisting to his 
minority students that "you will be-respected because of 
how smart yoU are, no^ how tough you are or how loud you 
scream or how fast youLrun or whether you carry a basket- 
ball." \ . 

• One teacher assigned students to groups for work on projects 
by randomly clrawing names . 

^ — ' — — ^ •» 

• Anotner teacher refused to assign homework to minority 
stj/tlents who lacked the free time, uncrowded space, and 
parental supoprt in their homes to do school work. V 

• OW-to*dTer confontecf al 1 students with "derogatory" labels 
(e.g."^; "You sucker," "You greaser") and accepted similar \^ 
responses ("Hey, teacher, you'Ve flipped your tacos") from 
students in order to establish a groundwork of informality, 

, honesty, and respect, similar to street interactions that 
many minority students were familiar with. 

Vljjp problems of integrating lower income bused minority students 

into an affluent majority school have yet to be fully resolved -at 

Murchison. One interviewee stated that further training on dialectical 

diffefei^s between Blacks and Anglos would be useful for Anglo teachers, 

and another interviewee confirmed that InterraciaT^ommunication problems 

continued to ^^ause difficulties in classrooms.' It was suggested, by one 

individual, thai^ihe human relations approach to solving ethnic conflicts 

was superficial and that "students saw through it;" i.e. students should 

not be forced to like each other and might expand their experience of 

one another through interactions unmediated by school personnel. 

Another interviewee indicated that achievement grouping had created 

resegregation under a desegregated roof. The suggestion was jjiatt^to 

revise the method of assigning students to classes in a manner that 

would assure a wider range of achievement levels in each class. 
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At the level of/ parental involvement, integration' appeared to be 
even further away. Minority parents expressed the-same concerns about 
their children's education as majority parent?, but did not contact the 
teachers as frequently as. majority parents- One reason for this may 
have been that both parents of the minority students usually worked. 
One interviewee had gone to places of employment of minority parents . 
in order to talk to them, over lunch ar on^ a coffee break, about their 
children. For a variety of reasons, few parents of bused students . \ 
participated in formal, parent organizations (such as the PTA) and 
activities connected with their children's school. Their need to work, 
the distance between Murchison and their homes, the lack of transportation, / 
?s well as social \^nd economic differences' were mentioned as impediments y 
to parental involvement in school affatrs by minorities. 
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A»Anglo, Q=Black, SS»Spanish Surname 



^ P-Principal, C»Counselor, T=Teacher 

^ X-not addressed inl interview . 

^ ' ] 

^ AF2«Anglo female p.9 years old), AF4-Anglo female (30 years old) , 
AM2-»Anglo male {W years old), BM2«Black male (29 years old), 
AF3«Anglo female (38 years old) 

1- Anglo/Black only, 2«Anglo/Black primarily, 3«Anglo/Black/Mexrcan- 
American, 4«Anglo/Mexican-Ainerican primatily , 5«not specified 
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SUKHMY CHART: ^ 
^mATCClIS FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOtS* 
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HIGH SCHOOLS 



Anderson 




^ Anderson High School vyas one of the tfffee all -Black schools in East 
Austin which were* closed by the court desegregation order in 1971,/ Feede 
patterns based on, contigug^us and satellite attendance zones were estab- 
Jished for the students who lived in the old Anderson High neighborhood. 
The new Anderson High School , located in far Northwest Austin, an area 
of tfpper-SES (predominantly Anglo) families vyas built in 1973 in response 
to populatiorf*^grov9th in that area, and Black students 'from East Austin 
were bused in for desegregation pyrp^s. Austin: had been expertencing 
its most critical period of disruption which characterized court-brdered 
busing during the time this high school was being bu.ilt. The sch(^l 
board decided to name the new high school L- C- Ariderson (after the Black 
educator for whom the old facility was named) and to appoint Austin's 
first BTaek |3rincipal (other than at the all-B^lack schools) to head its 
administration in art- attempt to reconcile some of the dissensions Con- 
sequently, the new Anderson High was thought by many persons to owe its 
exis-^nce to the closing of the old Anderson High and to symbolize the 
community's desegregation concern more than any other eVent. however, 
the closing of the old Anderson and the'^pening of the^ew were resented 
by many members of both the Black and Anglo population for;va»2|ous 
Y^easons. The Blacks resented the closing of their old high school, which 
had been an institut^ion in the Black community for many years- The — 
busing of Black students to the predominantly Angl\northwest hills area 
was seen as another instarice of Blacks having to bear , tlib^ brunt, of 
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desegregation by having to accommodate themselves to Anglo resistance. 
The Arigld community, on the other hand, resented naming the new school 
"Anderson" which had its histo^^ical roots in the development of the 
Black community. There was doubt among many Anglo parents regarding the 
cAmpetency of the administration. , Both Anglo and Black parents were 
concerned for their children's safety. And^the administration and < 

/Central office*were apprehensive over student harmony and parent 

cooperatiori. \ 

\ Relative to the current enrollment of 2,400 students at Anderson, 

88% are Anglo, 10^ are Black , and 2% a*;e Mexican American. Less than 

50% 'of' the Black students are bused in from East Austin feeder areas. Of 

the 102 teachers, 20 counselors and other support personnel on the staff, 

10% are minority members. Four of these individuals, from various^ 

professional levels, were interviewed by five members of the WIEDS team 

(two different WI EOS staff n(iembers. i hterviewed twice becaus| / 

some of the first intervije^w was l^t due to an equipment malfunction). . ; 

Strategies that were implicitly mentioned in the interviews as 

(^ccessfyl in dealing with the problems of desegregation included: 

- Planning measures were implemented to ensure that the new 
-.Anderson would open. with as little conflict as possible: 

<' ' ■ . 

• The principal met with students from the feeder schools 
from which the new Anderson student body would be com- 
prised and formulated a steering committee of student 
representatives chosen by student vote. The steering 
committee resolved issues such as school colors, school 
mascot and schbol song, and established a by-law ensuring, . - 
minority representation on the school cheerleading squad- 
It was decided, with the' assistance of the SCLR's in 
facilitating group discussions , that (because of the prq- 
portion of minority students to the total student body) 
two minorities should always be included on the cTieer- 
Ijj^ading squad. 

, ^ • An extensive human relations effort wa^ undertaken with ^ 



parent groups > Strong leadership 1h this activity was . 
provided by parents from Northwest and >East Justin and ' « 
. many ministers, toye'red dish dinners , rr^Jghborhood 
coffees, and sfiident '^parent meetings were^held'to facil- 
itate discussions/ Transportation^ as provided to 
parents having' difficulty attending functions held in 
either section of town, 

• Initially, extensivevParticipation of staff in various 
types of workshops inservice training sessions focus- 
ing upon topfls relevant to desegregation were'' proy/ided 
by'central offices^and the Regional Educiational Servtce" 
Center\^ ^ ^ 

■ ' \^ ■ 

The open, cTassroom and team teaching concepts were employed 
to . f aci 1 i ti te i nteracti on among students a>td teachers- and to 
expose, students to combination pf teaching styles. :\ 

At the begijnning of the year, facHnty sponsors of clubs and 
organizations asked for representatives from each club to be 
either selected or appointed to. serve o]:i the Student Human 
Rel aligns Committee . Members of the cohimittee attended 
various workshops and -coordinated discussion types of 
activities where students gathered to discuss issues relevant 
to the day-to-d^y activities of the school in an attempt to 
improve working relationships among students. There is also' 
a Faculty Human, Relations Committee which promoted activities, 
designed to. improve staff relation^ (e.g. > a faculty Social: 
was sponsared every two months^ to develop staff camaraderie) 
and to deafj^ with common problems. 

Use of Central Office Programs : 

7 

• A Reading Resource Specialist worked through the SRSDP 
•to improve reading skills of those students reading 
below grade level ( i .e. , many minorities). 

• The SAP was active in coordinating and developing many 
. extracurricular activities. 

An elaborate procedure was utilized to enforce bOth short- 
and long-term suspensions • The counselors kept a docket 
or folder on each student's infractions and inf^ormed the 
parents o^a student's status in the discipline process in 
an attempt to ensure that objective documentation was used 
in making decisions concerning student discipline. 

An Afro-Americans' Club developed and coordinated activities 
which appealed to the interest of the school 'Black students 

Various staff development activities were mentioned in the . 
areas of human relations, discipline, and multicultural 
education. The interviewdes stated that the^e types of . 

■ ■ ' . ,^ > 
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training were utilized more in past years and participation 

* had leiyeled off in recent years. , ,^ 

- Curri eul um changes to address the needs of a multiethnic 
student body throuj^h career development arid job training 
included: 

t General -Education' Diploma (GED) - counselors coordinated 
'\ - GEiD, examination opportunities for students having diffi- 
'cultles in completing high school coursework for various, 
reasons. 

•■ ■ • . ("^' ■ ' • . .. '-■_\^[ , 

• Texas Alliance for Minorities in Engineering (TAME) - Con- 
ferences vjiere set up between students and representatives 

\ from IBM, Texas Instruments, and other corporations and 

on-sit6 visits to these industries were provided for 
V students expressing gn interest'in this field. 

• Industrial Commercial Technical (ICT) - A cooperative work 
program focusing upon learning skills with the hands, ICT . 
included activities in which students worked with machines" 

* or worked in a doctor's office observing and learning to 
operate the various types of equipment used in the medical 
profession. • ' 



Distributive Education (DE) - Students were placed in : 
various worksites and gained exp.6rience in working with j 
the publ ic. 

Home Economics Cooperative Education (HECE) - Students were 
placed in hospitals as dietician aides, as well' as in 
nursing homes* kindergartens or other placements involving 
working with foods or health problems and thereby gained 
skills to work-in helping professions. 

Vocational Office Education (VOE) - Open only to seniors, 
this program provided opportunities for students to gain 
experience working in various types of office settings. 
Many minorities and students with poor^ grades took advan- 
tage of VOE. ' , 

Cooperative Vocational Academic Education (CVAE) - Focused 
, upon obtaining jobs in various settings for students having 
academic and/or discipline problems (many minorities) . 
CVAE proved to be especially effective fo)^encouraging 
drop-outs and other students having problems to obtain 
their diplomas . 
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Executive Management - Placements in areas of television, 
radio, law enforcement and state government W^re offered 
to interested students. 

Minorities in Mainstreaming - Focused upon the significatVt 

h7 



contributions made by minorities in. the Histoiiy of the 
country and proved^fp jbe bne of the more po|iu1ar courses 
in the school . 

The "interviewees contended t^at desegregation' is no 1<)nger a 
primary issue at Anderson High. This is not to.s^iy that racism does not , 
still exist, as several persons pointed out, but that it manifej^t's itself 
in less overt fonns,.,..Th^^^^ that were experienced inpediately./ . 

after the school opened, have b^en virtually eliminated: It appears that 
the staff and the students are making an effort to develop a positive 
atmosphere in the school. 

^ Areas which still need improvement \r developfh^nt. .mentioned in the 
interviews, included: 

- The degree of minority participation in sTchool activities 
could be improved, Biiysing -hinders this need from being 
actualized. Rtelatedly, it was stated that bused Blacks do 
not develop the sense of school identity and involvement as 
do their neighborhood peers. Participation of minor.ity 
parents in school filnctions is limited. 

. Problems of studiep.tryern^^^^ is rooted in 

cultural diversity, result ^from Anglo teachers' 4ack of . ^ ' 
understanding and tolerance of such iexpressions of speech 
on the part of both Anglo and Black students (i.e., deter- 
\ mining certain words to be "obscenities"). * . 

-Several interviewees described parental discrimination, con- 
cerning school personn(4.1, as particularly sal ient (e.g. , 
parents often address their cohcerns to staff members of their 
same ethnicity rather thap consulting with staff members of 
different ethnic backgrounds). These interviewees contended 
that problems encountered with paren^ .due to cultural differ- 
ences far exceed those encountered wi1:h the students, 

- One^^nterviewee supported the claim that the problems of 
having culturally divergent student grcqps^ in the schools 
cannot be alleviateV wi thout a shift in tactics employed by 
real estate- agents , land developers, etc. toward desogre- 
gating housing patterns in Austin. 

Same-race grouping of students outside the classrooni was reported. 

However, .consideri ng the'vast. diversity in SES of s'tjKlonts attending 



Andiarsort High, Vi^oblems of race, appear to have been minimized. 
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. . ■ >• - \ ■"• ' ■ ■ ■ 

The present Austin Htgh Schopl facility, located^iin.the south cen-r 

tral sector of the city^xwas, built in 1975 in response to the needs of a 

growing eairollment. The previous Austin High, located in the west cen- 

tral sector of the cfty, was Austij^'s original and' only high schooV^ntil 

1953 ^ind had a.ccumu'lat-l^d years of tradition. . Students of predominantly ^ 

upper. SES had historical ly attended this schpol. When^Austin High was 

moved to its present location. Increased ethnic and social class diversity 

resulted from 'its expanded attendance zone* viniti a there 'was a clash, 

. , , ^ ■ • ■ . ■ \ ' ' 

in values and lifestyles betw&eri the tradition-oriented students with 

upper Glass backgrounds from the old Austin High arid the'hew students ' ^ 

^ ' . - . . ■ ' " • ■ '■ . 

with lower 'clas.s back^rpunds having no loyalties to the old Austin High 
nor a concern for its traditions. This relocation of school sites, 
coupled with t^e court-o.rdered busing order of 1971, which had affected 
the old school ,.„antagoni zed the econpmix and social ,di fferences amdng 
racial groups . , • ' 

Based on the current student enrol Iment of 2,000, 60% are Anglo, 2J% 
Mexican AmericafT, and 13% Black. This ethrtic representation reflected a 
• tri-ethnic batancis most like the distri dt-wide ratio- Many of these - 
students weresfrom affluent homes and have high^]^ educated, civic-minded, 
professional parents. On the other extreme » there waS an increasing 
number of students coming from poverty-level homes where education was 
not stressed as importantt This contrast in pupil (iharacteri sties has 
affected the schooTs clii^ate in two ways; (1) the'[|ppils have had'to 
go through a period or adjustment among themselves; ancl (2) the ^taff, 
many of whom transferred from tl)e previous Austin High facility; ha*d to 



. adjust to an entirely different type of student. At present, 20% of 
Black and Mexican-Anerlcan students are bused, while the, remainder, both ' 
minority and majority students reside in the schoo^l attendance 2dne^ 

The majority of the school's staff, approximately 86%, Is Anglo, 
with the remaining 14% being Black or Mexican-American, four of th^^^ 
staff members, from various professional levels, viere^ Interviewed by 
three members of the WIEDS staff (see Summary Chart). 

The general feeling, among those interviewed, was. that during the 

initial stages of desegregation at Austin High, there were problems 

involving student/student and teacher/student conflicts which were 

attributed to race. However, through a concerted effort among the school's 

staff, the students, the parents, and AISD*s certtral office, interracial 

conflict has subsided and interpersonal relationships in the school as a 

wholfe have improved. This progress has changed the way cultural differ- 
I 

ences are addressed in the school- Crisis intervention techniques and 
disciplinary procedures,^ as they apply to interracial conflict, are no 
longer immediate concerns. Curriculum modifications in the classroom, 
policy changes regarding extracurricular activities, and their appropri- 
/ ateness for a multi-ethnic student body were expressed as current con- 
cerns of the school's staff. 

Several interviewees reported that most problems occurred as a 
result of social class differences^Nwhich were entrenched in racial 
differences biit were not attributable to them per se . There was notice- 
able Same-race grouping of students in the halls, cafeterias, and in 
extracurricular activities. However, this may have been a manifestation 
of previously established friendships from junior high feeder areas 
rather than an indication of ethnic divisivene^s- The feeling expressed 
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by the Interviewees was that the atmosphere at Austin High was one of 



finulne concern for each Individual student and total cooperation among 
students, staff, and parents. 

Some of the Implied successful strategies at Austin High throughout 
the years of desegregation Included: 

- A warm, supportive principal fostered the humanist It: develop- 



- Establishment of a s chool-wide planning procedure ^^^Jc^l/ 
Involved students and teachers. The theme for this efftfrt 
was " cArinq" with a motto of " Eyerybodiy Is somebody at Austin 
High." Ht was initiated through a school -wide assembly at/ 
which the principal outlined the purposes and conducted large 
and small group discussions to list activities which, could be 
.utilized to increase student involvement In academic work as 
well as In school activities. The original effort produced a 
small Student/Faculty Planning Committee which has grown until, 
at present, the entire school is Involved with student panels 
and committees providing input in many administrative decisions. 

- Use of Central Office programs : 

• A series of tri-ethnic student and faculty retreats were 
devised by Austin High during the early years of desegre- 
gation to provide students and faculty a forum for informal 
discussion and planning. These retreats continue to play • 
an active part in Austin's integration efforts, and are 
now coordinated through' the SCLRP. The SCLR's have also 
helped develop other activities designed to improve student/ 
student, student/faculty , and parent/ faculty relations. 

• Through the SRSDP , a Residing Resource Specialist has worked 
with reading deficiencies of (lower class) students- 

• Coordination with the SAP to develop wa^s of increasing 
minority participationTn activities: Sponsors of clubs 
and organizations have been encouraged to -conduct meetings 
and activities in locations easily accessible to minority 
students; a speciaTTund was established through the facul- 
ty and the PTA in order to enable minority students who 
might otherwise lack the resources to participate in certain 
activities; the Hare System (see Central Office narrative) 
was instituted to insure minority representation in activi- 
ties such as cheerleaders which are chosen largely by student 
vote; and some innovative activities have been created to 
attract minority students (eig., a dance team was established 
to provide an alternatirve to the already establishefi drill 
team which historically had an all-Anglo membership). 
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• Use of the SLB to take students (minorities) home after 
participating in after-school activities. 

Utilization of individual and group counseling by the prin- 
cipal to emphasize the importance of meeting the needs of 
minority group students. 

staff development activities: 

• Various training programs and wor^op^ provided by AISD 
to address, the needs of culturally different students. 

• In the piast, staff training in corrsultation techniques 
has been utilized. 

• Extensive inservice training , through the years, in the . 
form of small groj/p discusjsTons concerning peer counseling 
peer tutoring, aiixl retreat activities. 
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Parental Involvement has been fostered by the following: 



• The PTA has recruited parent volunteers to work in the 
school off tees,. to grade papers, to telephone absentees ^ 
and to deliver class lectures. 

• A student/parent breakfast was held to allow students, 
parents, and faculty to become acquainted, 

• Telephone committees were organized to contact minority 
students' parents and , to urge them to participate In 
school activities. 

Curriculum developments which addressed mul ti ethnicity: 

t The principal worked with teachers on an individual basis 
to obtain multicultural materials for classroom use. 

• Ethnic literature was taught in one classroom by focusing 
upon the writing of minority author$, showing movies and 
TV programs dealing with minority group Issues and analyz- 
ing them through group discussions , giving extra-credit 
and extra-class assignments focusing upon the literary 
works of minority authors. 

t Special activities were conducted in observance of Black 
History Month , Cinco de Mayo , etc. 

A media project entitled " Thumbprints " was developed with 
the purpose of encouraging minority students to write cre- 
atively. The compositions were published for school dis- 
tribution. 

Techniques mentioned as particular to individual teachers 
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included: , 

% Some te&chers conducted group discussions on topics sucff 
as busing and prejudice. , One interviewee utilized a 
technique designed to illustrate latent prejudices t?y 
presenting different parts of an identical speech to a 
class but attributing them to various different political 
leaders (e.g., Malcolm X, John Kennedly). A 'discussion 
followed on misinterpretations which often result. from the ) 
students* reactions to the speaker's identity rather than 
to the speech's content. 

• One foreign languages class addressed cultural differences 
indirtftetly by conducting skits which incfeased class inter- 
action and highlighted the ijUjrlqueness of different cultures. 

• Another interviewee utilized various audiovisual aids to 
catalyze discussions of cultural differences. 

• The Fader misthod was used in one classroom to foster inter- 
ethnic friendships. Students were brtfken into four member 

^ support teams with each member of the team responsible for 
the other members' participation in. class projects- and com- 
pleting group assignments. The teams. were organized so 
that all ethnic groups and both sexes are represented. 

As detennined frbm the interviewees /strategies specific to desegre- 

gation concerns (e.g., crisis intervention techniques and utilization of 

Central Office programs) continued to be operant at Austin High. However, 

an emergent focus is now being placed upon innovatiqns concerned with 

interracial relations in the school in general and developing further 

strategies to improve culf^ral awareness and to increase total involve- 

ment in all school activities by all students. It was reported in the 

i 

interviews that the principal had made a verbal commitment to ^meet the 
needs of each student in the school with a particular emphasis upon the 
academic and social needs -of- minority students. While no formal require- 
ment existed to motivate teachers to modify curriculum and teaching styles 
to accomtiodate cultural differences among students, f\|^^ support was 
given any efforts toward reaching these ends by the school administration. 
The general feeling expressed by the interviewees was that a great 
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deal of progress has been made in creating an atmosphere free f,rom ten- 
sion due to racial conflict, although rivalries between sub-cultural 
groups (e.g., "kickers" vs. the "hippies") still exist. The main Impetus 
fqr Austin High's progress toward Integration appears to be 'the el i cita- 
tion and utilization o^student input in many of the school decision- 
making procedures. Furthermore, student, faculty and ^jpent camaraderie, 
has been improved by a series of activities geared to increase inter- 
action and cooperatiorl«mong all individuals involved with the school. 

Some Concerns were expressed in the interviews for same- race ^ 
clustering and rivalries between differing SES groups of students, as 
well as a lack of sensitivity to cultural differences and an absence of 
interest in positive human relations among some staff .•^ However, implicit 
in the school motto and the other desegregation strategies mentioned, was 
an ongoing concerted' effort to establish a healthy community atmosphere 
at Austin High through active involvement and open communication of all 
individuals involved. ^ 

Reagan 

At the time of the 1971 court order,. Reagan High School, in Northeast 
Austin, had a fairly well desegregated enrollment and staff (see map of 
ethnic movement acc ^ ing population growth at end of Central Office, 
narrative, p^. 47). in addition, the previous year the principal and 
assistant principal, who were to head the administration at Reagan during 
the early years of desegregation, had been assigned to Reagan and had 
begun to establish their policies at the school and generate suppoctfor 
them. These two circumstances are credited with having- eased the deseg- 
regation process at Reagan. 

Presently, of the l^^AO students, 61% are Anglo, 28% are Black, and 
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11% are Mexican American. Almost 75% of the Black and aTmost 90% of the 
Mexican-American students reside in the Reagan attendance zone. The , 
staff continues to sh6w~repr4sentation members of 'both mlhority grogps., 
/ Four staff members, from various professional levels, were interviewed by. 
three members of the WIEDS team (see Summary Chart, p. 110). Due to-' 

equipment malfunction. One of these irtterviews did not record properly 

' ' ■ • ., ^ 

and has been deleted fromthis discussion. 

/ ■ ,1 '' ' . 

With 1;/ie 1971 court order,, Reagan received more teachers afid students, 
primarily Blacks, and, according to one interviewee', became "too crowded." 
^ The crowd.ed conditions, compounded with forced busing, provided some 
students with an opportunity to "exert their energies negatively." 
according to. one interviewee. Many reassigned teachers were dissatisfied 
and felt threatened, I.e., one interviewee notedithat they only approached 
students in classroom situations. Tension and violence characterized 
• the early years of desegregation at Reagan. 

At the time of court-ordered desegregation, all of the high school . 
students in Northeast Austi.n- went to Reagan. There was a "sense of total 
community" as one interviewee put-it. With the construction of Lyndon 
Baines Johnson High School in 1974, the northeast high school community 
was split. This split, coupled with the trend toward natural integration 
in the community, has resulted in a reduction in the number of studeFaj$>^ . 
that need to be bused which, in turn, has resulted in increased parti c,i pa- , 
tion in. activities by minorities. . / 

Strategies stated or implied as successful in dealing with the 

problems of desegregation included: 

- A need for adequate planning was implied by one interviewee 
who stated that there was not enough time to implement deseg- . 
regatibn strategies between the court-order and the opening 
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of school in 1971 » despite the staff's spirit and willing- 
ness to do so. 

Various cri s i s - i nterventi on tactics were employe*! during the - 
initial stages of desegregation: 

• Idehti f 1 cati on of troublemakers was cqnducted_by students 
and teachers, thereby channeling such indi.viduals into 
particular types of assistance. 

• The conference approach was used to confront agitators in 
a poUte, proper/ and efficient manhfir, on a one-to-one 
basis rather than in front of their peers. Students were 
thus given an opportunity to be heard, and the staff got 
a better feeling of what problems needed to be addressed. 

• The school operated under " business as usual" conditions 
as much as possible. Every attempt was made not to "veer 
off schedule" in ord^ to prevent the agitators from con- 
trolling the staff, recording to one interviewee. 

• The administration solicited the cooperation of the parents, 
the%students, the counseling office, and the teachers. One 
interviewee stated that if it were impossible to relate to 

a student, then an attempt was made to relate to the 
student's parents. 

' . * • • • ' . 

• Another tactic taken when it seemed impossible to relate to 
a student was to seek a counselor of the same race as the^ 
student. 

• When there were many students involved in disruptive activ- 
ities^ and there was not enough time for conferring and 
following the usual suspension procedures, parents were 
asked to_keep their kids home "pending furtheift Investiga- 
tion." This was sometimes done for 6 to 12 students at a 
time, and allowed the students, parents, and school to share 
responsibility for the problem. 

„ A,lhree- haLl moni tors tri ed to prevent racial situations fromj 
developing into major conflicts. One interviewee stated 

. that because the monitors were all young, the students could 
relate to them. 

^ consistent and supportive administration which developed a 
plan of "Action whicn was adhered to with all individuals was 

ji)eatlQne£L,by.me_.ln^^^^^^^ ai di ng desegregati on _ 

school-wide discipline policy that stipulated what the students 
could not do rather than what they could do was articulated. 
Opinions of students, teachers, and parents are encouraged to 
be heard . 

Use of Central Office programs: 
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• The SRSDP h*s provided for a Reading Resource Specialist to 
assist students reading below grade level. 

• The SLB has provided transportation to enable bused students 
to participate In after-jchool activities. 

• SCLRP provided crisis.. Intervention during the early 
years and continues to sponsor the active human relations 
program which Includes Partners Club , the Student Human 
Relatttfns Committee (an active source of student Input on 
policies and procedures, according to one Interviewee), 
retreats , and the tSAA advisory board. ^ 

In-school suspension (IS5), similar to an OCSC, has been 
available, but two interviewees stated that many teachers 
try to resolve their own discipline problems and use the 
ISS onJy as ^ last resort. 

Various staff development activities included: 

• An early-years iiiservice training on raci st termi nol dgy to 
be avoided by staff. 

• Human relations inservice workshops. 

• Ongoing inservice has been available in the form of magazines 
and library materials . 

Parehtal involvement has been fostered through: 

•Students' progress^ reports were mailed to parents periodi- 
cally, requesting parent conferences if desired. 

• Some teachers wrote letters to;^parents in an attempt to get 
students to sign up for special classes. 

• Sometimes teachers placed calls to parents of students who 
had problems with discipline or school work. 

The curriculum cpntent has undergone "limited changes" to 
address multidthnicity, such as: 

• Vocational programs which affected many minorities. 

• Audiovisual materials which enhanced regular classroom 
Instruction. 

«j • '. 

SociaT activities such as "field trips promoted interaction 
among students. . 

Strategies mentioned as particular to individual teachers 
included: 



• The teacher who advocated the Idea that "all k1ds are 
purple" to avoid cultural stereotyping .^ Another intej 
viewee mentioned an avoidance of ident^^ cultural 
differences in favor of an attempt tc/instill ijn styijiAnts 
an awareness of how individuals mayyshiipe some of the 
same experiences. ^ 

• Seating arrangements were often Considered in the class- 
roofiT One interviewee mentioned a teacher who arranges * 
seating so as to mix ethnic groups at the beginning of a 
course, but allows them to choose their own seats later 
on. Another effective strategy mentioned was the teacher'' 
Tetting the students sit anywhere with the stipulation thatj 
they not totally group by race or sex. 

• Students in special programs^ have been brought into class- 
rooms to demonstrate their skills in an attempt to generate 
more interest in the programs. ^ 

• One interviev^e told of a teacher whb tried to treat fairly 
every- student ' in class, in the manner in which the teiither 
would want to, in turn, be treated. 

t Clearly stating the rules and expectations on the first ddi^ v 

df class, and consistently adhering to them throughout the 
•year, was mentioned as one teacher's strategy. 

. • One interviewee thought that it was importar\t tolgfive . ■ 
students the opportunity to express themselves , and to let 
them know why a mistake was considered a mistake. 

Regarding current interethnic relationships at Reagan, one inter- 
viewee stated that students, of different ethnic groups respond different 
ly to common human dilemnas. This person also said that most students 
get along well with other- race students, but that when open seating or 
free choice in grouping for projects was offered, members of the same 
ethnic gy'oup often gravitated to one another. However, in special 
programs, such as band, chorus, athletics, and drama, "there's a 
tremendpus '> od of groups." Accordinig to one interviewee, the reason'' 
for this was the fact that students involved in special programs ytere 
aware of community and national problems. It was stated that there were 
still conflicts in classes that could be considered racial , not in the 



sen§e that they were caused by racial differences, but In that a studeQJt^ 
might say S4;)ineth1ng to an other-race adversary which wbuld not be said 
If the- adversary were same-race. It w^s also noted th^t the minorities 
often become the majority in' human relations activities' at Reagan. 
'As for the parents of Reagan students, they were mainly concerned 
■ ahjjut what the teacher^, were teaching, but one Interviewee reported more 
difficulty in contacting Black parents than Anglo parents. One person ' 
Stated that activities at Reagan were dictated by the needs of the people 
1n the community; top priorities. v/e re given to outstanding athletics and 
band and choral' programs , in addition to academics. 

the current trend at Reagan was to address the rights- of individuals 

'•■• .* 
This was seen as a progression ^eyond integration by one interviewee. 

The general evaluation of Reagan's success in matters, related to deseg- 
regation was considered positive by all interviewees. Since 1972, the 
situation has Improved because of "the vast number of good and decent 
people representing bothsides, the majority and the minority," according 
to one source. Another cpmnented, "I don't consider Reagan as merely 
being integrated. I '^ink that it is real advanced," as measured by 
student involvement, and teacher concern. , 

' / • ■ . .' 

if . 
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SUMMARY CHART OF DEMOGRAPHIC DATA ON SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL INTERVIEWS 



Interviewee 



/ 


A 


B ^ 


C 


D 


E 


F 


G 


,H 


/I' 


J 


K 




Race-'- , / 


A 


B 


SS 


B 


A 


B 


A , 


SS , 


' A 


SS 


B 


^ A 


Sey . , 


F 


M 


\M 

I 


■ :-M' 


F 


M 


F 




F 


F 


M 




Age / '/ 
4Po8ition^ 


AOs 


40s 


50s 


30s 


50s 


50s 


30s 


30s 


208 


20s 


50s 


V f , 

50s 


P 


., P • . 


P 


CA 


C 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 


T 

/ 


Experience^ 
























Years In 
present 
position . 


3 


5 


• 2 


1/2 


5 


6 


2 


X 


2 


4 


8 




Years in 
AISD 


26 


X 


10 


14 




X 


2 




. 2 


5 


25 




Years ^n 
schoo^ls 

/' 


26 


X 


13 


X 


19 


X 


.5 


7 ■ 


2 


5 


28 




Inte;rviewer^ 


AF4 


BMl 


AF4 


AF2 


AM2 


AF2 


BM2 


BM2 


BM2 


AM2 


4 

BM2 





AF4 



F^cus of 
desegregation 
concern^ , 5 



\ 

1' 3 



A«Anglo, B«»Black, SS=»SpanishVSurname 

^ P=Principal, CA=»C.ainpus Administrator, C^Counselor, T«Teacher 

^ X-'^'Not addressed in interview ' ' 

^^^^AJ^^Angio~tema2=B^Z9^'^^^ 

AM2=»Anglo male (29 years^old) , BMl- Black male (4^ years olSy, 
BM2=Black male (29 years old) ^ ^ . " , 

^ 1-Anglo/Black only, 2=Anglo/Black primarily, 3-Anglo/Black/Mexican- 
American, 4»Anglo /Mexican- American, 5=Not specified 

^ Information from this interview was not reported due to equipment 
malfunction. ' , 
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7 ' ■■■■ 'fUttURY CMARTI 

■ .. .jV " ITUTIOttI POR HlQUj SOIOOU* 



» atudant/ faculty^ 



»lMiaia«\«iftWf«* to ■knl«i»— j ^Dnvloolnli • <chool^l d< 0laimlnt-|^PfVt^9Pln| ■ ■tud<nt^ 

H»vln> it «wUf nt ■uoportiv , v.' ^ 

•dinittftion ^ : : : — ^ ' ^ 



of atudanti 

iMti 



titutlna < mlnotltY r<pr««of tion 
bylaw 7<.a.. crU<rl««dlni aquad) - 



Xdjr«<«lni p<r<ivt hu— li r<l«tipn« 

UalOK crKlt lnttfrv<ntloo ■tr<tfMl« 
ld<ntlfyloa troubla— kT«r 
hiring h<ll .■onltoraT ^ ^ 



Encouratlnt th«>h«Tlni of atwUmfi 
t<«ch«ir«>; and pT<nf 



! 

t 



(Includloa Studant and Faculty Hawo 
Ralatlona Cowaitf BflAA. advlaory 
board) l — 



.^f^ Inatltutlna curirlculw changaa (Inclwllnt 

CBD. TAMB^ ICT, DE. HECB..VOE. CVAB, 

_ r Biwcutlv Managatnt. Hlnorltlaa In 

% Malnatraa»tng) — ^ 



Utlllalng tha 8LB 



Praaantlna af ff workahopa oo — .^-^ PraaantlnR huAn ralatlooa workahopa ■ 
daaagragatlon ^ 

Providing Inaarvlca training op -— ^ Providing lilaarvlca training on 

raciat taradnology ■ulticultural curricutu 



Coordinating of atudant/faculty ratraata 

by SCLBP 

Providing aagailnaa and library Mtarlala . 



£ 

-5 



Ualng opan claaarooM — 
Providing taa« taachlng . 



Saatlng klda<^o a» to ■!« thap ^Alloiflni fraa aaatlpg 



racially 



Providing Black hlatory and Cinco da Mayo activitlaa 
Taachlng athnlc lltaratura ■ 



Ualng apadal — dla tachnlggiia to foatar 
cultural awarenaaa 



> 

Avoiding eultural ataraotvping • \ ^ 



Providing a reading apaclal la t by SBSDP 
Providing vocational progra— 



Counaaling Indlvlduala and groupa by 
tha principal 



Inatituting a achool-wlda ^ Clarifying rulaa and expactationa 

dlaclpllna policy In claaaroow 

Partnara Club — ^ Af ro-AiMrican Club — 



Coordinating of axtracurrlcular activitlaa 
^including uaa of' tha Hara Syata») by SAP ■ 

Providing of activitlaa by tha PTA to 
increaaa minority participation in 
^ axtracurricular activitlaa 

Going oo flald trlpa 



Contacting paranta by lattart. calla, 
and prograaa i^aporta - 



Ualng paranta aa tutora, talaphona 
cailar 



a ra , and lecture ra - 



* Stagaa rapraaant a aaqtMndng of atratagi'* i" ■•na**^ on the one hand, tha aaquenca covara 
davalopawita over a apan^of yaara atartlng with tha flrat year of daaegragatlon ; on the other hand, 
aach achool year baglnnlag in Septa^ar aeaa a replication of initial deaagragatlon atrateglaa and 
protraaaaa through later atrataglaa. Stage I atreteglea attempt to alx atudante of different ethnic 
groupe and dael with ehort-nm problem reeultlng from, adjustment . Stage 11 atreteglea attei^jt to 
raintegrata atudents under a guiding Ideology of cultural pluj-aliaai. Stage III Identlfiea emergent 
trends or problem aa yet graolvcd. -| -| -| 
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Conci usioris 

g In regard to the interviews conducted at the nine schools ({hree 

sixth grade centers, thVee Junior highs, and three senior highs), the 

following statements are made: 

• The number and t)eroent of stratijgies identified by category ' 
^ were as follows: 

1. TeaChltig/Learning : 57 ' - 53X 

2. Administrative/Governance : 31 - 29X 

3. Staff Development : 20 - 18X 

* i / . 

e Within the teaching/learning category* the fpll owing areas 

of emphasis were identified most often by the' in'terviewees: 



1. Teacher teaming techniques ^ 

2. Counseling techniques ^ 
3.. Parent involvement techniques 

• • *■ 

4. Remedial instruction techniques 

r ■ 

• Within the administrative/governance category, the following 
areas of emphasis' were identified most often by the i^nter- 
vi ewees : , ^ 

1. Student/staff assignment techniques 

2. Employment of resource/support personnel 

3. EstatiMshment of commi^^tees (student/ faculty) 

4. Crisijs intervention techniques 

5. Establishment of new policies ^ 

• Within the staff development category, the following areas of 
emphasis were identified most often by the interviewees: 

,|„_..flyin3i!i„y^l^4^s^lt — ^^^^^.^^.^..^...L,.^.....^..,^^^^^ . 

2. Multicultural curricula training 

Based on the schools represented in the WIERS interviews, Austin ISD 



.administrators gnd teachers have learned to accept and, to a degree, 
vailUiB e^hnlQi diversity amohg I th^ and are attempting to provide 

'^Social and Instructlonil^Xpportunl tip for student^s to acquire this 
^'fceptance and value^oY p^h^rs. • - 
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